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CHAPTER I. 

A GUEST TO BED AND BOARD. 

About ten or twelve years ago it fell to 
my lot to spend the Christmas week in the 
thriving port of ,Seaborne, situated on the 
large, well-sheltered bay of that name on the 
northern coast of Yorkshire. It was by no 
choice of mine that I was so located at that 
special and festive season of the year. On 
the contrary, I did my best to defer my 
journey thither, and failing that, to arrange 
that another servant of our firm might be 
sent in my room and stead. 

If that confession seems to reveal a little 
selfishness on my part, which perhaps it 
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does, I would plead my lifelong love for the 
Christmas . festival, and that others might 
have been found to take the unseasonable 
journey who had no such powerful home-ties 
as those which, 

" Wherever my body might chance to go, 
Held fast my heart to my home." 

I had a very pleasant corner of my own in a 
certain London suburb; a home which was 
all the more pleasant that there dwelt in it 
" a sweet wee wife " and three bonnie bairns, 
who were quite as sweet and considerably more 
" wee " than she was. I would much rather 
have stayed at home, and have spent the holi- 
day-time in making Christmas a happy business 
for them, as most assuredly they could and 
would have made it a pleasant time for me. 

However, there was no help for it. As the 
trusty and trusted agent of an extensive 
shipping firm in London, I was dispatched to 
Seaborne, with little or no warning, to keep 
watch over certain property which had sud- 
denly come into our hand as some compen- 
sation for serious financial loss, and which, 
thanks to those who were reputed to be more 
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cuuuing than honest, might still slip from us, 
unless somebody was near to prevent it. 

I took up my quarters at a quiet inn in 
the near neighbourhood of the docks and quay, 
and set myself to endure the pains of mar- 
tyrdom with patience and a high resolve to 
"suffer and be strong," which, by the way, 
is only a poetic way of putting the old saw 
that tells us to "grin and bear it." 

Watching and waiting of this semi-detec- 
tive kind was a tiresome business, and the 
time, as I had predicted, soon grew heavy on 
my hands, all the more heavy that I could 
not help thinking of my — 

" Wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily,'' 

in which my empty chair was a source of 
tribulation alike to myself and those whom 
I had left behind. 

In the course of my saunterings to and fro 
on the sandy beach, or the tar-scented quay, 
or the pretentious pier — ^fbr Seaborne called 
itself a watering-place, and evidently intended 
to behave as such — I managed to pick up 
an admirable acquaintance — friend, I am now 
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permitted to call him — much to my satisfac- 
tion and delight. This was a fine old sea- 
captain, whose walks were quite as numerous 
as mine, and were generally in the same 
direction. 

He did not seem to have anything to do 
beyond carrying a small but powerful tele- 
scope under his arm, occasionally liftiDg it 
to his eye and sweeping the sea-line, as if in 
search of an enemy's ship or a smuggling 
craft that never hove in sight. 

Captain Gar ton Rowley, to give him his 
full honours, was as bluflf and cheery an old 
salt as ever trod the holystoned planks of a 
three-decker or walked through the pages of 
a nautical romance. I liked the honest and 
homely old sailor greatly, and found myself 
forgetting my exile in his presence; for he 
was, what so few of us are, capital company. 
In the course of our companionable stroUings 
by the ** sad sea wave," I happened to make 
some remark about my enforced absence from 
home during the Christmas festival. 

" Isn't it hard. Captain," I said, " that such 
a home-bird as I am should be doomed to 
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spend Christmas in such an un-home-liko 
atmosphere as the coflfee-room of a pro- 
vincial inn, instead of by my * ain fireside ? ' 
Those lines of Shenstone's are not at all in 
keeping with my notions just now. You 
remember them, don't youV 

" No, no," said Captain Rowley. " Poetry 
isn't very much in my line ; a cockboat kind 
o' business I call it. But pay it out if itll 
relieve your mind." 

I could not help smiling at his sympathetic 
and compassionate way of putting it, as I 
replied : 

** Why, he says — 

* Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome in an inn.' " 

" An inn 1 Why, Heaven bless me, the 
man's a fool ! " said my companion, brusquely 
enough. " Or maybe he's a bachelor," he 
continued, in tones a little more considerate. 
" If that's it, he's to be pitied, you know, and 
not condemned, except in so far as he's sailed 
into the doldrums of his own accord. The 
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fellow should get well married and have a 
house of his own. FU tell you what ! There's 
no music in the world equal to the rattle of 
the chain through the hawse-holes when the 
ships brought to anchor by the fireside in 
the harbour of home." 

" That's true, Captain/' said I ; " and as for 
taking * mine ease in mine inn/ why " 

" You d a good deal rather take your leave, 
eh ? Hoist your anchor, spread your sails, 
an' make for the port o' your ain fireside," 
said the skipper, with a laugh. " Look here, 
Mr. Redwood ! You come an' take up your 
berth in my quarters. My wife says it isn't 
lucky not to have a guest to bed and board 
at Christmas-time; an' it's a fact that we've 
never had an experience like that. It'll be a 
godsend to Liz, an' it'll be as pleasant to me 
as a favourable wind to a homeward-bound 
ship. As for yourself, why, at any rate, it'll 
give you a chance of seein' that, even away 
from your own home, the warmest welcome 
isn't in an inn. Inn, indeed 1 What an 
idiot that poet o' yours must be ! Unless, as 
I said before, he's a bachelor. But there 1 if 
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he's a bachelor of his own accord, why he's 
only an idiot still. You'll come, won't you — 
out of sheer kindness ? And I'll tell you 
what 1 I'll spin you a yarn to keep ojff the 
blues." 

"Nay, nay," said I ; " I have no fear of the 
blues under your roof. The fact is, those are 
the unseasonable colours I am carrying now, 
and half-mast high too. So as any port is 
good in a storm, any change would be ac- 
ceptable. In this case the change would not 
only be acceptable but delightful ; and if Mrs. 
Kowley is willing " 

" Willing ! " said the Captain ; " I tell you 
slie'll be cruising about the highways an' 
hedges for somebody to be hospitable to, 
like a pirate on the look-out for a prize." 

There was something so genial and so 
trnusparently houest about the old skippers 
invitation to his snug little place on the cliflF, 
that I at once accepted it, and with right 
good-will. I felt quite sure that the compli- 
ments of the season were really coming to 
me after all. /When my readers come to the 
end of my storv — or rather the Captain's 
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story, which I am about to relate — I do not 
doubt that they will say that my lines had 
fallen to me in pleasant places, and that my 
heritage was of the goodliest kind. They 
shall have the Captain's yarn much as the 
old salt spun it ; and as he declared — I say 
this for the sake of all strong-minded folk 
who look askance at fiction — that it was " true, 
every word of it, all the same as if it was 
printed in a book,** I hope to gain the reward 
of their most hearty thanks. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A WARM CORNER IN THE CABIN. 

" The Cabin," — that was the name of Captain 
Eowley's dwelling, — was a long, low buildiDg, 
much in the style of an Indian bungalow, 
with a dash of Swiss chalet and Canadian 
loghouse thrown into the architectural plan, 
just to make it a little more unique. 

What the cabin lacked in height it made 
up for in depth, for the premises, from the 
little, well - kept flowering garden in front 
to the equally trim kitchen garden behind, 
covered a considerable space of ground. Be- 
neath its close-thatched roof there was abun- 
dant accommodation for the Skipper's small 
household, and, as I am now in a position to 
testify from happy experience, for the abound- 
ing comfort of a favoured guest besides. 

" A cosy corner in a cabin," said my host. 
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alliteratively, " is a good thing at Christmas- 
time, either afloat or ashore ; an' the Cabin is 
all corners, with no bulkheads to knock your 
head agaiust." 

The Captain, let me say, was a good deal 
like his house — somewhat squat and limited 
as to inches upwards, but something very 
considerable as to inches round. As to size, 
his" wife had distinctly the advantage of him. 
Quite as highly favoured in the matter of 
girth as her rotund partner in life, she very 
much overtopped him when it came to per- 
pendicular measurement. Had it been at all 
a vexed question, or in any wise a matter of 
conflict, as to which of them should exercise 
chief domestic authority, I should have con- 
cluded in favour of his bigger, and, as he 
emphatically declared, his better half. 

But there was no such question ; for Liz, as 
he called her, was quite as genial and warm- 
hearted as he, and never dreamt of usurping 
his legitimate place of authority and power. 
To her, Garton, as she called him, was little 
less than an oracle ; and if it did seem a trifle 
odd that the engine should be of smaller 
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dimensions than the tender, the due balance 
of power was not endangered any more for 
that. Under their roof the return of the holy 
Christmas-tide was not required to heal feuds 
or to settle quarrels, or to reunite in kindlier 
bonds those whom circumstances had sundered 
during the year. Garton Rowley and his good 
wife Liz were true and leal and loving all 
round the year. The Captain declared that 
they sailed together like twin ships, and that 
the same wind of opinion and feeling always 
filled their sails. 

"Liz and I," he said on one occasion, 
"never really came to words but once, and 
that was when we signed articles to sail in 
the same craft, when she said * I will,' an* I 
said * I will.' That did look like a bit o' self- 
will on both sides, but bliss you, it only served 
to splice us all the closer and tighter, an' we've 
pulled together ever since without a parting 
strand in the rope from that day to this. My 
dear old mother used to say — 

* Husband and wife 
Are tied for life, 
With a knot that laughs 
Both at scissors and knife/ 
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And Liz au' I have only tightened all tho 
time." 

I soon discovered that my hospitable host 
and hostess were entirely alone in the Cabin, 
except, indeed, that there was a neat-handed 
Phillis in the kitchen, a queer old sailor with 
stubbly grey hair and a limp in his gait, 
called Dave Consett, of whom more by and 
by, and a fine black retriever, who seemed 
to have the run of the house, and to take up 
his quarters anywhere at pleasure. Of course 
he was called Neptune, and the Captain, de- 
lighted to tell of sundry acts of heroism in 
the sea which should have won the noble 
animal the silver medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

It is not necessary for me to give a full 
description of the cheery ingle around which 
we gathered on that Christmas Eve. It 
seems to me that in that respect all old 
skippers' houses are very much alike. Of 
course there was the usual plain, old-fashioned, 
well-polished furniture. There were all sorts 
of knick-knacks and curiosities, which had 
been brought by the Captain at different 
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times from foreign lands and strange seas. 
There was the inevitable model of a schooner, 
fully rigged and placed in the centre of the 
side-table, with a large Japanese tea-tray 
behind it for a back -ground, and flanked by 
shells or coral under the requisite glass- 
shades. There was also the equally inevitable 
freehand drawing of a ship in full sail — the 
Captain's ship, of course — hanging from the 
^parlour wall. 

Let the reader picture to himself a warm 
corner in the Cabin, cheerily brightened by 
the flicker of a good beech log. Mrs. Rowley 
is knitting or seeming to knit as she sits by 
the table in the centre of the room. Captain 
Rowley is ensconced in one ingle nook and I 
in the other. It was then and there that my 
genial host began to relate his story. 

" ril tell you what/' said he, listening awhile 
to the wind that howled and whistled round 
the Cabin with a wintry sound. " There's a 
stiffish bit o' wind blowing out o' doors. 
Them that's * out on the ocean sailing/ as 
the old song has it, are getting the wind fresh 
enough, however salt the water is. Away out 
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in the offing is a safer place to-night than 
inshore. 

'^ Never mind, Liz, lass ! It blows from the 
right quarter. The 'Bonnie Bessie' with a 
wet sail and a flowing sea will be making a 
good ten knots an hour, if not more. Won't 
the splendid little clipper go spanking away- 
such as a night as this is 1 Mr. Redwood, I 
hope you may be here at Seaborne when the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' comes riding into port. She 
is a beauty, she is 1 / say she's twin-sister 
to that ship that Lord what's-'is-name had in 
his eye when he said — 

* How gloriously her gallant course she goes ! 
Her white wings flying — never from her foes. 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.' 

" I don't do much poetisin', but I remember 
them lines, because I got 'em off by heart in 
my schoolin' days. They suit the ^Bonnie 
Bessie ' exactly, all but that bit about her foes. 
She hasn't any, d'ye see, any more than her 
namesake has. Here's luck and God's bless- 
ing to the homeward bound. 

*^ I always drinks that sentiment in cold 
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Avater, Mr. Redwood. Them that trusts their 
lives to salt water may well have their healths 
drunk in fresh. Not that I think there's any- 
thing to be gotten that's good in driuking 
anybody's health, be they landsmen or be 
they seamen, either out of a barrel or a bottle, 
a decanter or a pewter pot. That's the sort 
o' business, according to my thinking, that 
helps more than anything else to send one of 
'em to the churchyard and t'other to Davy 
Jones. Give 'em a wide berth, I say, an' then 
they won't give you a narrow one, six feet 
deep, before your time comes. My dear old 
mother — God bless her ! I owe many a wise 
an' sensible saying to her — used to say — 

* Out 0' the barrel 
Comes a quarreL 
Out o' the bottle 
And down the throttle 
Qoes what puts folks souls iu periL' 

*' I've no notion of turning the red lane into 
a channel for mischief to run inward ; it's apt 
to run outward and make mischief for other 
folks as well as the simpleton that takes the 
stuff on board. 

" Now, Liz, lass, pick up your knittin', my 
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dear. 1 don't exactly say that I can give a 
reason for it, but somehow or other my tongue 
always seems to wag more freely, and my 
ideas come out more pat and easy-like, when 
they keep time to the click o' the needles. 
There's a wonderful lot o' music in 'em, and 
I've been used to it ever since the time I 
began to wear stockings myself. 

" Make yourself comfortable, Mr. Redwood, 
and while the two * Bonnie Bessies,' God bless 
'em 1 are sailing homeward — * Rolling home, 
rolling home, when the wind blows fair,' as 
the old song says — ^I'll launch the two tight 
little craft over again, an' overhaul the log- 
book of their voyage down to date. IVe 
a notion that you'll find the yarn worth 
heariug, though the spinning out mayn't be 
up to. much. Eh, Liz, lass 1 what do you 
say? 

" Go on, Garten. Mr. Redwood will be glad 
to hear it, and I shan't be sorry," said Mrs. 
Rowley, with a quiet smile, which said as 
clearly as could be that she had no doubt 
the yam and the spinning would both be up 
to the mark 
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Her pleasant face assumed an expression of 
restful anticipation. But I may here say that 
I noticed, as the Captain's narrative proceeded, 
the dear old lady grew more and more inter- 
ested and excited. At times the story brought 
the warm colour to her cheeks, and not seldom 
an unbidden tear into her eyes, which she 
furtively wiped away. Sometimes, too, the 
story sent the knitting-pins forward at such a 
tremendous rate of speed, that their click, 
click, click, would have distanced the balauce- 
wheel of the Captain's chronometer itself. 



B 
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CHAPTER III. 

"the daintiest, nimblest little craft." 

" It is five-and-twenty years ago last May- 
day," began Captain Eowley, " since Liz and 
I began in good earnest to sail the sea of life 
in company. We met at first sort o' pro- 
miscuous like ; I hardly know how. But 
there's one thing about it that I do know, and 
that is, that there was a downright good Pro- 
vidence in it for me. My dear old mother used 
to say, ' A fortune tmth a wife may be good, but 
a fortune in a wife is a good deal better.' Well, 
that's where my fortune is, and I don't envy 
the Bank of England. 

" From the time that Liz and me came to- 
gether — and it seems as though it was but 
yesterday — we've kept together. Year in an* 
year out we've voyaged, both cutter an' consort, 
according to one chart, on the same line of longi- 
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tude, and have been making, and still are mak- 
ing, for the same port. It hasn't been all plain 
sailing or fair weather an' steady breezes, but 
its had its share of both, thank God ! And 
when wind and weather have been otherwise, 
why we've kept on bravely, head to wind, and, 
as you see, we are snugly harboured in spite 
of aU. 

" We've known what it is, Liz and I, to be 
both storm-tossed and wind-driven, and to be 
within sight an' sound o* breakers, aye, and in 
'em too; but we've never for one moment 
parted company. We've never run foul of 
each other, either when wrapped in a fog or 
caught in a squall ; and we've never run across 
one another's bows, either in a temper or for 
the want of it, as the old song has it — 

* Fair and softly we ply the oar, 
Fair and softly, my mate and I ; 
Still keeping time as we near the shore, 

Pulling together, 

Pulling together. 
Not a whit do we trouble about the weather, 
Pulling together, my mate and I.' 

** When it's been straight running we've run 
double, and when tacking's been required. 
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we've handled the ropes an' set the sail 
accordingly. 

** Now that we are kind o' laid up in ordiuary, 
and are getting just a bit creaky in our 
timbers, we still fly the same flag at the peak ; 
and we expect to be paid-off in the same coin 
when the accounts are squared, and to spend 
it together when we reach the heavenly har- 
bour. 

' There aU the ship's company meet 
Who sailed with the Saviour beneath ; 
With shouting each other they greet, 
And triumph o'er sorrow and death. 
The voyage of life's at an end, 
The storm and the tempest are past ; 
The rest that in heaven they spend 
For ever and ever shall last.' 

''All right, Liz, my dear! If only our 
Bonnie Bessie and her consort drop anchor 
in the same port, and swing their bows round 
to the same tide, we'll sing, * Home, sweet 
home,' with the best; and so it will be, 
please God ! " 

Here the worthy Skipper paused a moment 
to regain command over his voice, which had 
faltered a little, and which required vigorous 
treatment for its restoration, Mrs. Rowley 
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dropped a few quiet tears on her knitting, 
but kept the needles clicking, so as not to 
break the continuity ; and I — well, I felt in- 
clined in the matter of a tear or two to keep 
her company. 

** But what am I saying ? " continued the 
Captain. ^* I must clap on a little more sail, 
or I shall soon get into the doldrums an 
keep there. About a couple of years or so 
after Liz and I had signed ship's articles in 
Seaborne Church before the parson and clerk, 
kind Providence sent us a gift — a little living 
prize. I tell you she was the dearest, daintiest, 
nimblest little craft that ever floated on a 
summer sea or carried bunting on a gala-day. 
I need not tell you what we thought about 
her or how we loved her. She was far more 
precious to us, God bless her I than if her 
timbers were of solid gold bolted together 
with diamonds, and all her rigging spun of 
gold lace and silver twist. 

^* We did our best, Liz and I, to build our 
little craft up in health and character ; to keep 
her on the right lines, and to prepare her for 
life's voyage, so that she might always answer 
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to the helm of conscience, and keep her head 
steady to the waves. We did our best to 
teach her to sail by the same star an' compass 
by which we ourselves were steering. She 
seemed to find it both natural and pleasant to 
trim her sails in the same fashion that her 
mother did, and to follow in her wake. I 
need not stay to tell you how I got on in the 
world. With such a consort as Liz, I couldn't 
very well have helped doing that, you see, 
even if I had not tried. They say a husband 
must ask his wife how they are to live, and 
it's amazing what a good wife can do to make 
ends meet ; aye, when they look as far off as 
the end of the bowsprit from the tail of the 
tiller. 

'^ Before we were married, I had risen from A. 
B. seaman to be second mate ; soon afterwards 
I was made first mate ; and when the captain 
of the ship I sailed in died of fever in the 
Indian Seas, I took in the cargo and brought 
the vessel home. The owners passed me a 
compliment, and told me that if I could get my 
certificate, they would give me the command. 
1 managed to pass muster, for though I was 
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no great scholar, I knew bow to handle a ship 
ns well as here and there one. 

**We]l, Mr. Eedwood, in this way, and 
trading a bit here and a bit there, and bring- 
ing all . my earnings to Liz for safe keeping, 
that was better than the Bank of England for 
security, and better than ten per cent, for 
interest, I managed to scrape at last as much 
money together as would buy me or build for 
me a tight little clipper of my own. 

" I had a pretty good notion, you see, as to 
what a ship should be for the sort of trade in 
which I was engaged, and the particular seas 
on which I sailed. So I determined to have a 
new clipper ship built under my own eye, and 
according to lines I had myself laid down. 
Yes, and though I say it myself, as may be 
shouldn't say it, she was a clipper and no 
mistake. The old salts who were present 
when she came to be launched declared 
one and all that a daintier boat never carried 
the merchant flag or dipped her nose in salt 
water. 

" It wasn't more than about seven hundreji 
tons burden ; for in the trade she was intended 
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for, speed was a good deal more important 
than size. What I wanted was a ship that 
should be as fast^ as a greyhound, as easy to 
handle as a lady's fan, and could show her 
heels to the Flying Dutchman himself. Well, 
I got what I wanted — which is more than we 
can say about most things, an' a good thing 
too; for what we want is often just the 
opposite of what we need. My mother used 
to say — 

* He that always gets his wiU 
Will swaUow many a bitter pill.* 

" God*s will's best. His blessiug makes foul 
fair, and forces head-winds to drive the ship 
home. The more furious the blow then, the 
better. 

*' We had called our sweet little lassie after 
her mother. We couldn't mend on that, you 
know, could we ? But still it wouldn't do to 
call her Liz, nor yet Lizzie, for fear of one of 
'em calling * Ay, ay, sir,' when the other was 
hailed; so Liz suggested that our darling 
should be called * Bessie ' — * Bonnie Bessie ' / 
called her; I couldn't help it, you know. When- 
ever I looked at her trim little shape an' her 
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pretty figure-head with its cluster of curls, I 
said to myself * How bonnie she is God 
bless her ! ' Here's luck au' God's blessing, 
fair winds and good weather, to the home- 
ward bound I 

" So Liz and I, we talked the matter over ; 
and when the new clipper was nearly ready 
to be launched, I said to myself, or rather 
I said to the sLip as it stood on the slips, 
*You shall be called the * Bonnie Bessie,' 
too.* Liz was willing enough to stand god- 
mother to that; she couldn't help it, you 
know; and so * Bonnie Bessie' it was, an' 
* Bonnie Bessie' it is, an' * Bonnie Bessie' it will 
be as long as her timbers hold together." 

At this point a fragrant supply of hot coflfee 
was brought in by Dave Consett, the old 
sailor, who seemed to be a sort of factotum or 
general help, and was evidently admitted to a 
degree of familiarity with the Skipper and his 
wife, which could only be accounted for by 
long years of faithful service and well-kept 
trust. 

" Stiffish capful 0' wind, Cap en," said Dave. 
** Things is lively on the herriu'-pond to-night. 
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But it blows from tlie right quarter, missis, an' 
the ^Bonuie Bessie's' makin ten knots an hour, 
an' shovin' her nose through the water like a 
dolphin r 

"Stop, messmate!" said the Captain, as 
Dave was retreating to the door; ** have a cup 
o' coflfee, an' drink good-luck an' God's blessin*, 
fair winds an* fine weather, to the homeward 
bound." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'*A LITTLE BIT OP INDEPENDENT SPIRIT." 



" While our new clipper was still on the slips," 
resumed the Captain after awhile, *^ Liz lass 
there fell sick of a fever, which pulled her 
down dreadfully, and although she managed 
to pull through by God's blessin' an' good 
nursing, she didn't get her strength back. 
Her colour was washed out, her timbers 
were shaken, an' she carried herself as limp 
an'droopin' as a sail when the wind drops, or 
a flag in a Scotch mist. I was desperately 
uneasy about her, as you may guess, an' I 
wondered what it was best to do. 

" The doctors said that nothing would brace 
her up, and pull her together again, an' put 
fresh paint on her figure-head, an' complete 
the thorough an' general repairs she needed, so 
much as a long sea- voyage. So it was decided 
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that she should go with me in the ' Bonnie 
Bessie/ which would give her the advantage 
of well-nigh a twelvemonth's change of air 
and scene. 

"Our Bonnie Bessie, — that distinguishes her 
from the other ' Bonnie Bessie/ don't you see 1 
Of course they were both ours, but then there 
was no comparison between 'em in that way, 
you know. How could there be ? The clip- 
per, beauty as she was, might ha' been 
knocked into matchwood so long as' our 
Bonnie Bessie was spared. But tliere ! where's 
the use o' talkiu' ? That's all nonsense, isn't 
it, Liz?" 

There was no mistaking either the look or 
the tone of the Captain s wife as she laid her 
knitting on her knee, and looked with a sort of 
apologetic smile at me, as if she felt that her 
husband was wandering in his mind. Then 
she looked at him, saying with a sort of 
kindly, half severe simplicity — 

" Nonsense, Garton ? I should think it is 1 
Whatever are you thinking about?" 

*'A11 right, my dear/' said he. **I vxis 
gettin' into a bit of a muddle, I think : but 
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Mr. Redwood will understand. You see, the 
fortunes of our Bonnie Bessie and the * Bonnie 
Bessie ' have run so strangely together an' have 
been so strangely alike, that I'm afraid I mix 
'em up a bit sometimes. But there 1 Td 
better be getting on. My dear old mother 
used to say — 

' Least said is soonest mended ; 
By many words folks get oflfended ; 
That's the way that friendship's ended/ 

" Well, as I was saying, our Bonnie Bessie 
didn't care to go to sea, — at any rate, she said 
she didn't, though Tve seen reason since then 
to ask myself a question or two about that. 
The dear little maiden said she had got some 
notion in her head about goin' into the world 
a little on her own account. 

" * I want to show a little bit of independent 
spirit,* she said, * and to cruise about a little 
by myself. You make such a pet of me, and 
coddle me up so, that if you don't mind what 
you're about, I shall melt like sugar one of 
these days* Then what would you do, I 
should like to know V 

*' ' Like sugar !* I said, ' why you are sugar 
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— real double- refined lump. It won't do to 
leave you without protection with so many 
flies buzzing about, to say nothing of wasps 
an' hornets/ 

"*Yes/ she said, *but I shan't be lump 
when I melt, daddie, dear; and it's melted 
sugar that wasps and hornets do most damage 
to/ 

" It was a good answer, wasn't it, Mr. Eed- 
wood? I couldn't help owning to myself 
that our sweet lassie had some reason on her 
side. If a ship's kept in a dry dock too long, 
there's more than cargo in the hold the nezt 
time she feels • salt water. My dear old 
mother used to say, * Mother's apron is good 
to hold the bairn by, but it should be untied 
sometimes for fear the string breaks ;' and so 
we hadn't much to say against it. 

*'*I shall take a situation for twelvemonths,' 
Bessie said, 'and when the "Bonnie Bessie" 
comes back, I shall welcome you as a woman, 
and not as a child.' 

"As the lassie spoke, she looked as though 
she meant it, and for the first time Liz and I 
began to feel that she would have to be 
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launched like the clipper which was thea on 
the stocks. 

'* But bless you, Mr. Redwood, we found out 
afterwards, did Liz and me, that there was a 
great deal more than that in it. The fact is, 
that the lassie knew that the building of the 
new ship had just about cleaned out my 
pockets, and that outfits for her and her 
mother an the extra cost of the trip was 
more than I could well manage. She thought 
she could save a lot of expense both at home 
and abroad, and earn something besides to 
put in the locker when Liz an' I came home 
again. That was it, bless her 1 Here's luck 
and God's blessin', fair winds an' fine weather, 
to the homeward bound 1 

** We were the more willing to let our lassie 
go, because we thought we saw a good open- 
ing for her. Liz had a sort of second cousin 
who lived somewhere South Lancashire way. 
He was a thriving, well-to-do cotton-spinner, 
or something o' that sort His wife had lately 
died, poor fellow ; an' he felt like a ship after 
a storm, with the steering-gear broken an' the 
mainmast gone. He had three little children, 
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and as these were left without anybody to 
look after 'em, he wrote and asked us to let 
Bessie go as a sort of nursery governess, you 
know, or something o' that kind. He pressed 
it hard, too, as he said, *for the children's 
sake/ 

**That weighed with Liz a good deal, 
for the dear soul had a tender heart of 
her own* 

"'Bless the poor bairns !* she said; ' if I was 
taken away, I should be thankful to have 
some relations to look after my orphan 
child/ 

" Then I stopped her and asked her what she 
meant talking in that scrugions sort of a way. 
I agreed that if our lassie was to be left 
behind, it would be pleasanter all round to 
leave her with somebody we knew and could 
trust, rather than with stranger folks that we 
knew nothing about. 

" It was a sad blunder I But there I How 
should we know that ? A big rock an' a row 
b' white breakers any captain may see, an' 
give 'em a wide berth; but sunken rocks 
under still water, and not down on the chart. 
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them's the things that bring the ship to grief, 
let the skipper do his best. But I must let 
that wait My dear old mother used to 
say— 

* Let good news peep ; 
Bad news will keep.' 

But the worst of it is, it won't keep out 0' the 



way 
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CHAPTER V. 



GOOD LUCK, BONNIE BESSIE I GOD BLESS YOD !" 



''Well," continued the Captain, "it seemed 
so far as we could see, and that wasn't far, 
an' isn't far to any of us where the future is 
concerned. It's a good saying that, 'Look 
ahead, but ask God to go before you.' But, 
as I was saying, so far as we could see it was 
the right thing to do ; so it was all settled a 
little while before the ' Bonnie Bessie ' was to 
be launched that our darling wag to have her 
will, and cruise the sea of life up Lancashire 
way without a tender. We didn't like it, 
but we thought it would be all for the best. 
Our hearts, mine and Liz's, sank at the pros- 
pect, but we put a good face on it. As the 
old song says, one o' the best of 'em according 
to my opinion — 
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* If the weather be wild, an* ihe wind be strong, 
And the sun sinks dark in the west, 
Keep up your spirits an* sing this song, 
" Fair weather to-moiTow, boys ! hope for the best ! " * 

" Very soon afterwards the day came when 
my new clipper ship was to be launched. It 
was a fine sunny morning, with just a light 
breeze to float the flags and make things 
pleasant. The new boat was as fine as a 
Maypole with flags and bunting. There was 
quite a little crowd of friends, neighbours, an' 
well-wishers who had come together to see 
the beauty take her first bath, and commend 
her to old Neptune with a hearty cheer. 

'* She was not christened by breaking a 
bottle of wine against her bows. I've a notion, 
however, that^s what wine is mainly good for. 
You see, if it doesn*t do any good, it can't do 
it any harm, and I'm afraid that's more than 
can be said of it elsewhere. Still I had thought 
of a better plan. When me and Liz were 
married, launched on the sea of life like a 
twin-ship, we asked God's blessin' on the 
voyage we were about to take, an* we had 
found it to answer, as everybody will that'll 
give it an honest trial ; so I determined that 
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we would do the same with the ship as we 
had done with ourselves. I made a short 
prayer out of my own head and wrote it down 
on a sheet of paper. Then, just before the 
blocks were removed that held the hull on 
the slips, I payed out my bit o' prayer aloud, 
with Liz and Bessie standing by my side. 
Then " 

" Stop, Garton ! " • said Mrs. Rowley at this 
point, and laying down her kuitting. . " I'm 
sure Mr. Redwood would like to hear that 
prayer. IVe got the paper in a drawer 
upstairs." 

The Captain looked at me inquiringly as 
his wife spoke, and I made baste to say that 
I should like it very much indeed. 

"Nay, then," said the Captain, " you needn't 
fetch it, Liz. I stowed it away in the bold of 
my memory, an' there it*s bedn from that day 
to this. Indeed I don't mind owniug that 
I've payed that bit o' prayer out many an* 
many a time since then, and on both land an' 
sea. There's some things that you can't very 
well have too much of, an' a bit o' honest prayer 
is one of 'em. Well, as I was saying, Liz 
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was standin' by me ou one side and our 
Bonnie Bessie on the other. The shipbuilder 
and a party o' friends were standin round 
the quay, and the pier aud the ships in the 
harbour were crowded with lookers-on, an' 
then I said — 

"'Oh, thou great and gracious God ! Thou 
who hast made the heavens and the earth 
and the great and wide sea, and who dost 
uphold all things by the power of Thy right 
hand : grant Thy blessing on this ship, now 
and hereby called the 'Bonnie Bessie/ Do 
Thou in Thy goodness give her prosperous 
voyages, save her from wreck and serious 
damage, and ever bring her safe home again 
to harbour. May the ' Bonnie Bessie ' always 
be guided by compass, steered by wisdom and 
judgment, and sailed according to chart. May 
her crew and her owners ever be piloted by 
the Great Captain, and brought safe into the 
heavenly harbour at last, for Jesus Christ our 
Saviour's sake. Amen.' 

'* ' God bless the "Bonnie Bessie,''* I shouted. 
Then the blocks were knocked away, and in 
a few seconds the clipper glided from her 
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stays like a duck, dipped her dainty bows 
in blue water, and amid a ringing cbeer from 
every tbroat, she rode the waters as smoothly 
as a captain's gig in a sunny bay. She floated 
like a swan, the beauty I Bonnie Bessie 
clapped her hands as she saw her namesake 
sitting proudly on the waves. *Good luck, 
"Bonnie Bessie 1" God bless you!' she said; 
an' that's the way, Mr. Redwood, that one of 
the Bonnie Bessies was launched. Tben came 
the turn of the other one, the dearer one. But 
stop a minute ! Here's luck an God's blessing, 
fair winds and good weather, to the homeward 
bound ! 

*' Tbat very night, Mr. Redwood," continued 
the Captain, " we began to make preparations 
for our darling's journey to Solomon Maunder's 
at Prestburn, somewhere in Lancashire, down 
Blackburn and Burnley way. It was the first 
time our Bonnie Bessie had left the home roof, 
and we were none of us in very high spirits, 
though the clipper had been launched so suc- 
cessfully not so many hours before. We had 
almost as little to say as if we had been three 
ships at sea out of hail of each other, and I 
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for oue was not sorry when the time came to 
go to bed. 

"*NoWj my darling Bessie/ I said, and 
neither Liz nor myself 6ould help dropping a 
few tears, * we are going, dear lassie, to launch 
you too. According to my thinking, we cant 
do it more ship-shape and likely than by doing 
pretty much what we did this morning.' I 
had made a few alterations in the paper with 
the prayer on it, so now I pulled it out of my 
pocket again an' spread it straight on the 
table. Then we knelt down by it, me and 
Liz and our Bonnie Bessie, with our hands 
locked in each other's like a threefold cord, 
an' then I said the prayer again. It was a 
hardish job, I can tell you. You see, the water 
would get into my eyes, and a big lump kept 
rising in my throat, so that I could neither 
see the words nor very well get them out 
when I did. But the meaning was right, an' 
the good God heard that prayer as sure as my 
name's Garton Rowley. 

***0h, thou gracious God P I said, 'Thou 
who hast made the heavens and the earth and 
the great ai;id wide sea, and dost uphold all 
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things by Thy right hand : grant Thy blessing 
on our Bonnie Bessie : give her a prosperous 
voyage ; save her from wreck and damage, and 
bring her safely back to the harbour of home. 
May our darling be ever firmly and steadily 
guided by compass, and steered by Almighty 
wisdom and goodness, and sail through life 
according to chart. May she and her owners 
ever be piloted by the Great Captain, and bo 
brought safely into the heavenly harbour at last, 
for Jesus Christ our Saviour's sake. Amen.' 

" We knelt in silence for some time after the 
prayer was finished. Each one of us, don't 
you see, was tackin' a little more on accordin' 
to our feelings. Then we rose from our knees 
more cheery and comfortable -like, though the 
moisture didn't dry up much, an' talkin' didn't 
come easy. Still we felt that we were in the 
hands af the good God that's over all, and 
that our prayers to Him wouldn't an' couldn't 
be in vain. 

"I've a great notion, Mr. Redwood, that God 
does some wonderful things for folks for a bit 
o' good downright honest prayer. Praying 
is only a poor business with some folks. If 
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they trouble about it at all, they re as sluggish 
as a canal-horse, and make no more progress 
than the barge with the rope cut. Unless 
you put your heart into prayin', you might 
just as well whistle for a wind in a dead calm. 
But a bit o' downright prayer is a grand 
thiug. * Prayer and provender,' they say, 
'hinder no man's journey.' I'm quite sure 
that it not only doesn't hinder, but it 
helps either a journey on the highroad 
or a voyage on the high seas. Our Bonnie 
Bessie, God bless her! has been helped in 
quite a surprisin' way, an' so has the 'Bonnie 
Bessie;' but you'll hear more about that by- 
and-by. 

" I will say this, however, that some folks 
only begin to pray when the storm is at its 
height. Then they begin to pay it out in 
good earnest when the pumps are goin' an' 
there's seven feet o' water in the hold. Now 
what I say is this — Say your prayers in fine 
weather ; then it's very likely that there will 
be no need to pump in foul. Or, if there is, 
why, then you can pump and give your mind 
to it without distraction, knowing that the 
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other Dusiuess has been well attended to 
beforehand, 

** I've a great notion myself that praying is 
the best pumping, and the pump can never 
get choked or out of order ; always providing, 
mind you, that its done before the leak's 
sprung, and while the ship's seams are kept 
well caulked. My dear old mother used to 
say that 'prayer and practice make good 
rhyme,' and whether or no they run in har- 
ness, they run uncommouly well together. 
Prayer without practice is like a boatman 
with one oar. Practice without prayer is the 
same oar in the other hand ; either way he'll 
only spin round and come to the port of Never- 
get- there, where there's neither anchorage 
nor shelter. But prayer an* practice together 
are like the paddle-wheels of a steam-packet 
with all steam on, an' forges ahead right into 
the pOTt of Good Success. 

"Well, I must break off my story a bit, for 
I'm gettin' out o* breath, and you'll be tired 
of listening. In a few days our sweet lassie 
left us and went away to Solomon Maunder s 
at Prestburn, somewhcrc's down Blackburn 
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and Burnley way. We bid her 'Good-bye, 
an' God bless you/ and then sat by the fire- 
side from which all the light had gone out. 
We were as mute as fishes. We felt a sort of 
smothery, suflfocating feeling, like passengers 
down in the cabin with all the hatches on. 

" There we sat, Liz and I, with her hand in 
mine, both busy a-thinking of our darling, and 
praying to Him who had charge of her, and 
all the while we felt our darling's last kisses 
still printed on our lips. My mother used to 
say, 'A mother's prayers is a good passport 
when her bairns seek their fortune;' an' you 
may depend upon it that our Bonnie Bessie 
had hers signed, sealed, and delivered; and 
another of the same sort from her father, 
though mine, no doubt, was second best." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"like the flash of an angel's wing." 

After Captain Rowley had finished the first 
portion of his story, he went out to the door 
and looked up into the night. It was beauti- 
fully fine and clear, and the frosty air invited 
a bracing walk. The crescent moon was sail- 
ing on a full flood of brightness along the 
starlit sky. Nothing would do but I must 
follow my host to the door to see the glorious 
heavens and the softly illumined earth for 
myself. 

" Isn't it glorious ? " said the old Skipper 
earnestly, as one who was accustomed to hold 
high communion with Nature, and knew how 
to look *' through Nature up to Nature's God." 
" I fancy it must have been some such night 
as this," he said, " when the star that guided 
the Wise Men of the East *came and stood 
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over the place where the young Child was.' 
It was warmer, no doubt, but it always seems 
to me as if the sky must have been crowded 
with watching stars, every one of them shin- 
ing out its best, and glad to have a peep at 
the lowly shed in Bethlehem where the glorious 
Babe was lying — the Babe that was to be the 
Pole Star for all the world to steer by and 
sail into the Port of Peace, 

*' I remember once being out on the high 
seas," he continued, "one Christmas Eve in 
the Indian waters. The niojht was briofht and 
clear as this is ; the air was soft and balmy, 
and there was just wind enough to keep the 
ship steady on its course. Nearly all the 
passengers as well as crew were on deck, 
and all seemed to feel something of the glory 
of the night. There was hardly a ripple on 
the sea, and the ship glided along almost as 
noiseless as a ghost. 

"Just about midnight one of the young 
lady passengers began to sing. She had a 
soft, clear, musical voice, like a bell. In 
an instant everybody hushed to listen as she 
sang — 
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' Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide wliere the Infant Redeemer is laid. 
Cold on His cradle the dewdrops are shinin^?, 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him, in slumber reclining. 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all ! ' 

"While sLe was singing, a meteor, tLe brigbt- 
est I ever saw, shone out almost directly 
over our heads. It glided rapidly down the 
heavens, seemed to rest a moment on the sea, 
and then disappeared. 

" * It was like the flash of an angel's wing ! * 
said the young lady, as the verse was ended. 

"True," said I; *'and if so, what must it 
have been like when *a multitude of the 
heavenly hosts flashed out their glorious 
pinions all at once I ' I shall never forget 
that bright December night, Mn Redwood, 
as long as I live." 

For some moments the fine face of the old 
Skipper, bronzed and browned by wind and 
weather, and bright with a light that shone 
within and from above, was steadily and 
thoughtfully lifted heavenward, as if he saw 
something of the angel light just then. 
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" Thank God ! " said he at length, " the 
raeteor died away and the angels disappeared, 
but the star shines on, shines ever — 

* And will guide us o*er the ocean 
To the glad and restful shore.' '' 

Thoroughly in love with the night and with 
my companion, 1 proposed a short walk upon 
the cliffs. 

"Thank you!" said the old tar heartily; 
** that's just what I wanted ; but you lands- 
men, I find, are rather fond of a cosy fire, 
especially at Christmas -time, and I hardly 
liked to propose it myself." 

Putting on his stout pilot-jacket and taking 
in his hand a blackthorn stick, which latter, 
however, was more for ornament than use, he 
led the way and I followed, even more warmly 
clad than he was ; for the old sailor, though 
he must have been nearly thirty years my 
senior, was much less pervious to the cold. 

We found that the wind was still blowing 
fresh and strong, and until we gained the 
shelter of the cliff we had some trouble to 
withstand it. To me this was no small draw- 
back, but to my companion it was evidently 
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a sort of appetiser, and bore the same relation 
to Lis walk that mustard is supposed to bear 
to beef. 

"Grand wind this, Mr. Redwood," said he 
as soon as we had gained the shelter of the 
cliff. "It always reminds me of David's 
words, 'Stormy wind fulfilling His word.'" 

"Well," said I, "I can say a little more in 
its favour now than I could a few minutes 
ago, for, to tell the truth, it nearly took me 
off my feet, and almost took away my breath. 
I suppose you are judging it from a sailor's 
point of view, and with special reference to 
the homeward bound." 

"Eight you are!" said he. "I forgot, do you 
see, that you are a landsman. Most of you 
are rather tottersome on your pins in rough 
^'^eather. You've never learned the sailor's 
walk. If you had a pair of sea-legs, now, you 
could stand like an oak-tree before a double- 
reefed topsail gale o' wind. Yes, you are 
quite right ; I was thinking of the * Bonnie 
Bessie,' — the two Bonnie Bessies, for that mat- 
ter. God bless 'em, an' give 'em fair wind 
and fine weather ! 
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" It makes all the difference, according as 
your craft is homeward or outward bound, 
as to which way the wind blows. I like the 
wind, because it's blowing from the south ; I 
daresay there^s many a skipper who is grum- 
blin' at it an wishin for a change. What a 
good thing it is that all these things are out 
of our control, and are in His who holds the 
winds in His fist and the waters in the hollow 
of His hand I 

" I remember, some years ago, when my ship 
was windbound for a whole week in a Spanish 
harbour. I had some cargo on board which 
was just then in great demand, and every day 
that I was detained was a dead loss to the 
owners. I grumbled and fretted day in and 
day out, like an old man-o'-war's-man when 
his grog's stopped ; and I was stupid enough 
to think myself hardly used. But one day a 
big steamer came into port in a sorry plight, 
with nearly two hundred passengers on board, 
besides officers and crew. They had had an 
awful storm which had swept their decks, 
swamped their engine-fires, and crippled their 
screw. 
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"They ran short of provisions, aud were 
without water; many of them were sadly 
sick and ill, and one poor fellow had died. 
But in God's mercy the wind was in their 
favour, and brought them slowly into harbour 
in time to save their lives. I was present at 
the English Church on Sunday, when nearly 
all the poor white-faced passengers gave special 
thanks to God for the wind that had kept me 
prisoner. I'll tell you what, I was heartily 
ashamed of myself; and ever since then I've 
made up my mind that God knows His own 
business best, and mine too." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POOR, POOR, POOR DICK ROANTREE I " 



" We must be making for port again," said 
my companion, turning homewards, "or 
Liz '11 think we've gone to spend Christmas 
Eve at the Blue Anchor. No ; I won't say 
that, for she knows that I've more common 
sense and more conscience than that comes to. 
When I drop anchor it's by my ain fireside. 

"I often think the Blue Anchor's a queer 
name for a public-house. Them that's in 
the habit o' goin' there too often lose their 
anchor altogether, and in time they come to 
look blue too. My observation tells me that 
those who trust to that anchor are sure to 
drift, an' where they drift to is something 
pitiful to think of. I tell you what, what- 
ever may be said for a quiet, well-conducted 
inn, — ^and it seems to me that travellers an' 
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slrangeis must always have some ports au' 
harbours to run into for victualling purposes, 
— it will be a good day for Old England when 
all the Blue Anchor tribe are hoisted by the 
windlass of the law, and all the fleet of grog- 
shops, gin-shops, beer-shops, and refreshment 
bars are compelled to steer out into the oflSug, 
with all sails set for No Man's Land or the 
kingdom of Can't-Come-Back ! 

" I remember, when I was engaged in the 
China trade, there was a clever little fellow 
for second mate. He was up to any duty 
aboard ship, and willing, too, from hoisting a 
stunsail, or turning the windlass, to steerin' 
in shoal water or keepin' .the captain's log. 
He was as merry as a middy tipped by his 
uncle and out for a holiday ; and he was a 
thorough favourite always with everybody on 
board from skipper to cabin-boy. He wiis a 
good-hearted fellow too ; and Fve heard him 
talk of his widowed mother (he was her main 
support) until the tears came into my eyes as 
well as into his own. 

" Poor DicTs Roantree 1 Somehow or other 
he had picked up a liking for rum; and being 
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OHO of those jolly fellows who could * set the 
table in a roar/ he was always in great re- 
quest. So he was drawn into a good deal of 
temptation, and was often more than half seas 
over, as the say in' is. When ho became sober 
he could have tied himself to the gatlings, 
and asked the bo'sun's mate to give him six 
dozen for being such a poor weak fool. 

" He fought against it, he prayed against 
it ; and for a while he would run straight and 
smooth as a full-dressed frigate before the 
wind. Then he would break out again like an 
ill-caulked seam and take in heavy wet enough 
to sink a seventy -four. But this was always 
when he got ashore with a comrade and went 
into one of these devil-set man-traps, whose 
doors are open in every harbour and by every 
quay. 

"He had been sober during the whole voyage 
to Hankow, just because he had never gone 
ashore. At Hankow he landed, and a thought- 
less passenger invited him to join him in a 
few hours' amusement on shore. 

"The threshold of the grog-shop was 
crossed, and Dick Roantree came back to the 
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ship with a face as red as a bumboat flag, 
and he staggered along the deck like a fresh 
hand on his first voyage. As soon as he saw 
me a look of shame came on his face that 
fairly whitened out the crimson on his cheek. 
His chin dropped upon his breast, and he 
turned to go forward. I followed him, but he 
hid himself, and I couldn't find him. 

**I was going aft again, when one of the lads 
said, * What's this, captain ? ' and looking at 
the foot of a large coil of rope with a heap of 
sail-cloth on the top, I saw blood, red blood 1 
I rushed behind the heap, and there lay poor 
Dick Roantree, with a slit across his wind-pipe 
big enough to let out twenty lives. He was 
alive, and had just time to mutter, 'Don't tell 
my mother !' and then died I We buried him on 
shore in the English burial-ground at Hankow. 
His grave was dug at the foot of a large and 
spreading mulberry-tree. All the crew that 
could be spared attended his funeral, and 
every man and lad among them wept as 
though he had lost a brother. 

" I told his mother of his death, but I did 
not tell her how he died. Poor old lady! 
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She said, * Now that my laddie's gone, I shall 
soon go too 1 ' And she had her wish, dear 
soul; for within a twelvemonth she found rest 
in the grave. Her resting-place is in the 
churchyard of the little village where she had 
long resided, and where Dick's visits had been 
as welcome as an angel's whenever his ship 
came in. According to her last request I 
raised a stone over her grave, and put this in- 
scription on i 



* In memory of Ann Roantree, 

Who died December iSih, 18 — ^ 

Aged 60 years. 

And also of her only son, 

Richard Roantree, 

Who died April 2i8t, 18 — , 

Aged 26 years.* 

* The mother sleeps beneath this stone. 
The son sleeps beneath a mulberry-tree at Hankow. 
" Until the day dawn and the shadows flee away." ' 

" Poor mother! She never knew of the awful 
secret hidden in the grave of her * laddie' 
beneath the mulberry-tree in a foreign land. 
That crownii]g grief at any rate was spared 
her ; that dreadful thorn was not in h&r 
pillow when she died. Poor, poor, poor Dick 
Roantree ! " 
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The Captaiu^s voice faltered, and be found 
it necessary to brush an unbidden tear away, 
and for the matter of that, so did I; It may 
well be imagined that Blue Anchors were at 
a discount just then; and a, Maine liquor 
law, or something on similar lines extending 
through the whole round world, would have 
been carried with a hearty unanimity not 
often found in legislative assemblies. 

It was quite a relief when Dave Consett 
appeared bearing up against the wind, for we 
had now left the shelter of the cliflfs again, 
and were once more exposed to the full force 
of a stiff sou'-wester. A sudden burst of 
wind took off the Captain's glazed hat, which 
would have followed its owners profession 
and gone to sea but that it was intercepted 
by Dave. 

** Just in time, Cap en," said the grizzled old 
salt. '* Another minute an' your hat 'ud ha' 
been over the sea-wall for a cruise in the bay 
to the tune of * I'm afloat, I'm afloat ! ' " 

"Thank you, mess-mate," said the old 
Skipper. **I thought it was all up with it 
when t saw it scuddin' along like a slaver with 
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a Queen's cutter at her heels. It's a reg'lar 
stiflF 'un this, Dave/' 

"StiflF 'un!" said the old sailor, who had much 
to do to keep his feet. " It's enough to blow the 
hair oflF a wooden figure-head I But it's a sou'- 
wester, Cap'en, an' the * Bonnie Bessie ' '11 skim 
along the briuy like a flying-fish with a bonito 
within snapping distance of his tail. Good 
luck an' fair wind an' good weather, say I, to 
the homeward bound ! " 

" And where's the luck to come from, Dave 
Consett ? " said the Captain in a mild, ufibraid- 
ing tone. " Say God's blessin', an' then there'll 
be some sense in it." 

Forgetful Dave felt himself rebuked, and 
made no reply. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

''SOMETHING ELSE TO THINK ABOUT.'' 

Once again within the Cabin's hospitable walls 
we found a serviceable log placed upon the 
fire, and, like its predecessor, its warm and 
lively glow gave a cheery aspect to our cosy 
corner. Mrs. Eowley had thoughtfully brewed 
us another jorum of hot cofiee, which was a 
very grateful potion after our buflfeting with 
the cold wind out of doors. In a little while 
the Captain was quite ready, and proceeded, 
as he put it, to "spin another hank " of his 
nautical and domestic yarn. 

" Well, Mr. Redwood," he began, '* as you 
may well judge, the weather in our little 
Cabin w^as both cloudy an' showery, and now 
and again as oppressive as a damp fog in July, 
after our * Bonnie Bessie ' had sailed out into the 
offing towards Prestburn, Lancashire way; 
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cloudy, showery, but never squally, you know. 
I'm thankful to say the clerk o' the weather 
never put that kind 0* thing down in our 
almanac. I'm of* opinion that domestic 
weather of that sort is of the devil's own 
brewin', except, indeed, where folks save him 
the trouble and brew it for themselves. We 
were so bus}'^, however, getting the * Bonnie 
Bessie ' to rights, all square an ship-shape for 
our voyage into the Pacific, that we hadn't 
any time to nurse our grief for the absence 
of our lassie. Depend on it, Mr. Redwood, it's 
a famous thing to have a good lot to do when 
there's trouble abooit. . Z once rode beside the 
driver of the Southampton coach* His horses 
went well, and they didn't seem to need the 
whip. When we came to a row of small 
cottages, near Guildford I think it was, where 
some gipsies' caravans were standing, he gave 
the off-side horse a smart cut or two with his 
whip, and away we went for a while ^.t double 
speed. 

" * Why did you use the whip, driver,' said 
I ; * I thought the horses were spankin' away 
like a prize yacht in a club race.' 
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" * Why,' said he, ' they are all right enough, 
'cept that oflF-side 'oss. Whenever he sees a 
carry van he feels inclined to shy at it. I saw 
his ears beginniu' to prick up, an' so / gave him 
something else to think about; that's how it 
is, sir.' 

" Well, in our case, Liz an' me, we hadn't 
anything so unpleasant as a cut of the whip 
to keep us right, but we had plenty o' some- 
thing else to think about, and that kept us 
from grizzling about our Bessie. 

"I've been in the doldrums — ^you know what 
they are, Mr. Redwood ? They are a band of 
air on each side o' the trade-winds, where it 
seems to me the wind never does blow, an' the 
fastest ship makes just about as much head- 
way as a snail on sawdust, or a coal barge 
with a head wiud an' a three-legged horse at 
the rope ; not a capful o' wind worth whistling 
for, an' the ship just rolling about like the 
buoy at the Nore on a holiday. Every man 
an' boy on board would have sickened into a 
slow fever if I badu't fouud 'em something 
to do, so we had a downright spell at house- 
cleaning. 
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" The entire craft was overhauled, and from 
helm to cutwater, from keel to topgallant, all 
was made spick-span, clean as a new pan. 
You might have seen to shave yourself in 
every bit of brass work, an' the deck was 
holystoned to that degree that you might 
have eaten your dinner off it without a table- 
cloth. In this way all hands were kept as 
jolly as a sailor with a purse of prize-money 
after a three years' cruise. 

"My mother used to say, *if the wind 
moans, keep the mill going.' It was as much 
as saying that the clack of the hopper and the 
rub of the grinding-stones will drown their 
moaning an' make pleasant music of their 
own. ril tell you what it is. The best way 
to keep from piping your eye, as the saying 
is, is to pipe all hands to labour, and to see 
that the piper takes his turn with the rest. 

" Well, we soon got a letter from bur darling. 
She was fairly * out on the ocean sailing,' as 
the old song has it; but she naturally took 
the first chance to send news home to her 
owners as to how the voyage was progressing. 
It was full of cheerful talk, and so bright and 
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hopeful — God bless her! — that you might 
almost have read the letter in its own shine. 
It was clear that our sweet lassie, just like 
her mother, had clapped on all sail, and was 
ploughing away through all her daily duties 
with her canvas well filled and a merry ripple 
at her bows. 

" I could see, too, as plain as a pikestaff, that 
a few headwinds wasn't goin' to daunt her spirit, 
or a nasty choppin' sea or two to disconcert 
her mind. She wasn't going to be frightened 
into veering out of her course either for wind 
or weather; and as for scuddin' back to 
harbour again, not she. She gave Solomon 
Maunder a good word. She said he did his 
best to make her voyage smooth and pleasant, 
but went farther in that direction than she 
cared for. Bless her! she'd a quick eye of her 
own, and saw rocks ahead that we never 
dreamed of. 

" She wrote kindly too of the three orphan 
children to whom she had to act as tender. 
The poor little craft had been sadly neglected 
since their mother's death, and, like boats cut 
adrift in a chopping sea, had been sadly in 
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want of a hand to guide them. They were 
skittish an' self-willed, and didn't answer well 
to the helm, but she meant to do her duty by 
them. 

** Then she asked us, Liz an' me, to pray for 
her. That was the only thing in her letter 
that she needn't have taken the trouble to write. 
She might just as well have asked us to eat 
when we were hungry, or take our clothes off 
when we went to bed. Pray for her, indeed I 
It was as natural to do that as to hoist sail 
when the wind's fair. Indeed, accordin' to my 
thinkin', praying is hoisting sail ; and if it's an 
honest bit 0' asking, God '11 fill the sails with 
as much wind as makes safe navigation. And 
for our own bairn, too 1 Why, he's as big a 
heathen as a New Guinea savage that hasn't a 
word to say to God for his own child. My 
dear old mother used to say, * A mother's 
prayers are a bairn's fortune,' and I don't 
think a father's are o* much less account. 

" Solomon Maunder copied a page or two out 
of his own log-book to show us that our sweet 
little craft was floatin' fair an' free, riding 
steadily to the needle, and with her head to 

E 
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the waves. He put it unQommon strong that 
she was just what he wanted, and quite filled 
the place of a mother to his young family. 
It turned out that there was more in that 
than met the eye, for Vm afraid we were in a 
bit of a fog just then. 

" All this, as you may guess, was egg and 
milk to Liz an' me, and we felt as we read it 
how true are the words of the old sono: : 

'Absence makes the heart grow fonder,' 

though I don't know, after all, that ours could 
be fonder than when the dear lassie was in 
our home ; her absence brought it out to the 
front a little more. 

' If out of sight is out of mind, 
True love is very hard to find ; 
If love is more when out of view, 
There is no love so leal and true.' 

That's about it, Liz, isn't it 1 " 

During the Captain's long spell of yam- 
spinning, Liz's attention, close enough as a 
rule, had been diverted by the necessity of 
taking up some lost loops in her knitting, so 
she gave a slightly inconsequent reply. 

" No, it didn't," said she. 
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" Didn't 1 didn't what ? " inquired the Cap- 
tain, fairly in a fog ; " you don't mean " — 

"I mean absence didn't make the heart 
grow fonder," said Mrs. Kowley. ** It couldn't, 
you know, Garton ; there wasn't any room for 
it." 

"Ay, ay, lass," responded the Captain with 
a laugh, " I see what you are drivin' at. You 
are sailin' a few fathoms behind your consort, 
that's all ; you'll reach my latitude directly. 
You always do." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"the chart your mother GAVa YOU. 
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'* Well, as I was telling you," continued the 
Skipper, "lam no great hand at the goose-quill. 
I would a good deal sooner handle a ship in 
an awkward channel ; but I managed to write 
our Bessie a ship letter, just to put another 
capful o' wind in her sails, you know, and 
help her a bit on her course. I am not sure, 
at this distance o' time, that I can reel it off 
exactly as it was. The ink's naturally gettin' 
faded a bit, an' memory's log-book is gettin' a 
little duller for thumbing an' worse for wear." 

" I've got it in the drawer upstairs," said 
Mrs, Eowley, who seemed to have all the 
materials for a faithful biography stored up 
in her private drawer, rising at the same time 
to fetch the letter. 

" Nay, nay, lass," said her husband, '* I dare 
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say I can pay it out so as to give the' spirit of 
it at anyrate* It was something like this — 

* Darling, Bonnie Bessie, — This comes to 
you, hoping you are well, as it leaves us at 
present. We were just a little down in the 
mouth after you left us, and we felt very 
much like a couple of barn-door fowls after a 
thunderstorm. Your mother and I had a spell 
of fog to grope through as thick as a Scotch 
mist or a Newfoundland blanket, all for the 
want of your sunny face to lighten it. 

* You won't wonder at that, I feel sure, and 
wouldn't have quite wanted it to be otherwise. 
But your letter brought us a glint of daylight, 
as welcome as a patch of blue on a dull Nov- 
ember day ; and the leaves from Solomon 
Maunder's log-book made the patch still 
bigger. This is all the better and all the 
brighter for us, because we are just about to 
lift anchor in the " Bonnie Bessie," and hey 
for the Southern Seas. 

* My Bonnie Bessie, you are now fairly out 
on the high seas, out of sight of harbour, and 
bound for a twelvemonth's voyage on the 
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longitude of duty. But you know, dear 
lassie, that you are always in the latitude of 
love wherever you may sail. Hope is a well- 
bottomed and self-righting lifeboat, if it's built 
on the right lines, and we hope and believe that 
the Great Captain will handle you tenderly 
— lovingly He is sure to do — and bring you 
safely back to port again. 

' Don't be too anxious about taking in cargo. 
Tlie "Bonnie Bessie," God willing, will bring 
home stowage enough to provide rations for 
us all ; and more than that, it is not worth 
wishing for, except, maybe, a little more to 
victual some poor craft that has run short of 
provisions through bad weather. 

* You won't forget, Fm sure, that out on the 
high seas it's always well to keep a sharp 
look-out, not only for sudden gusts and squally 
weather, and for pirates who clearly mean 
mischief, but for clumsy, ill-handled craft who 
navigate carelessly, and are likely to run 
athwart your bows, and do mischief without 
intending it. 

* Be sure, too, sweet Bessie, that you keep 
your sails well triinmed and every rope in its 
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place ; then you can catch the breeze to bear 
3'ou onward, and can keep them well in hand 
for close reefing when a storm comes on, and 
for quick and ready tacking to suit a change 
of wind. YouVe often heard me sing the old 
song,— 

^^Eeep a sharp look-out to windward, 
And your hand upon the ropes." 

Take your bearings regularly from the Sun 
by daylight, sweet heart, and let the Pole- 
star be your guide by night. In bad and 
gloomy weather, when neither sun nor star 
shows itself, the compass of conscience^ steadily 
watched and followed, will keep you right; 
and you know, thank God, as well as I, that 
the Pilot is always at the helm whenever the 
navigation is at all dangerous. 

* Don't forget to study the chart your mother 
gave you. Its pages will show you how to 
follow Him whose way is in the sea and whose 
path is in the great waters. It will warn you 
of all rocks and shoals, and show you how to 
turn the wheel in all perils. It will give you 
cheer and comfort, too ; and you can't do better 
than study it in the quiet of your own cabin 
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between the bells that call you to duty, food, 
or sleep. 

* Your mother, though still ailing, is some- 
what stronger, and I am full of hope that the 
sea-breezes will brace her up to sailing pitch. 
When she and I are outward bound, our 
Bonnie Bessie's picture hung up in the cabin 
will make it feel a little like home, and God 
in heaven, in our daily prayers, will often 
hear us making mention of your name. God 
speed our Bonnie Bessie I God speed the 
** Bonnie Bessie! " May He bring us all safe 
again into the dear harbour of home. Your 
mother sends you so big a cargo of love that 
it is upheaped, and there's • no room to put 
the hatches on. God bless you I So prays 

your affectionate father, 

'Garton Kowxey.' 

"I reckon that was a stiffish bit o' letter- 
writing," continued Captain Kowley, after a 
pause, " especially from an old salt whose 
rough hands were a good deal more accus- 
tomed to handle the ropes, the tiller, and the 
marlin'-spike than the grey-goose quill. Would 
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you believe it? I sweat over that job as 
much as I ever did over the windlass ; and 
when I had finished the business, I had fairly 
to gasp for breath. 

" But from what our dear lassie told me after- 
wards, it was worth all the pains and the 
trouble, for Bessie declared that she had read 
it and re-read it again and again, until she 
had gotten every word of it oflF by heart ; she 
said that it had been as much help to her as 
a steam-tug to a merchant-man beating up 
channel against wind an* tide. Leastwise, that 
is what she meant, though I daresay I've put 
it different. 

" We had another letter from her, the dar- 
ling, before our ship sailed. There was just the 
same glow of good spirits in it, and even 
warmer words of affection for the children, 
who, with one exception, she declared were 
getting to be as good as gold. It was very 
clear that she was getting more and more into 
their good graces, and that they were creeping 
farther and farther into her loving heart. 
'Constant dropping will wear away the hardest 
stone,' and 'little by little the sack is full,' 
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and 60 by degrees our sweet lassie was getting 
the upper hand of her young charge. 

'*0f Solomon Maunder she said nothing; but 
as my mother used to say, ' No news is good 
news,' and so we were not much disturbed by 
that. We came to know, however, that even 
in those early days of her life at Prestbum, 
down Lancashire way, she was beginning to 
doubt whether Solomon Maunder was in all 
respects just what she would like. 'A still 
tongue makes a wise head,' and Bessie's head 
was already wise enough not to trouble us 
with doubts and fears to make our hearts sad, 
when it was too late to help it. So she went 
on the principle of * Least said, soonest 
mended,- and kept her own counsel. 

" There was one thing in the letter that we 
were very glad to read, and that was that our 
Bonnie Bessie had found a friend and com- 
panion of whom she declared that we should 
in every way approve. This was a young 
lady of her own age and disposition named 
Ellen Brocklehurst. She was the daughter of 
a lawyer's confidential clerk, or something of 
that sort. She and our Bessie had become 
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close friends, and sailed in company, cruising 
about together on pleasure-trips at such times 
as our lassie was not required elsewhere. Her 
acquaintance with Ellen did another good 
thing that was pleasant to read of; it opened 
her way into the house of Miss Brocklehurst's 
parents. Bessie declared that they couldn't 
be kinder scarcely if she had been their own 
daughter, and that going there was almost 
like going home. I did think, when I first 
read that to Liz, that she felt just ever such 
a little twinge of jealousy, and I don't mind 
owning that I felt a sort of a sinking-like 
about the* heart. But common sense got the 
better of that, an* we felt grateful that our 
darling had a well-sheltered port to run into 
if so be that rough weather should force her 
to run before the wind. 

" A letter from Solomon Maunder assured us 
that the Brocklehursts were all that could bo 
desired in the way of respectability an' good 
character. By the bye, what am I saying ? 
Garton Eowley ! Garton Kowley 1 " said 
the old sailor, addressing himself, "respecta- 
bility and good character! Why, if there's 
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good character, there is respectability. That's 
quite enough for me. If there isn't, why, 
then, respectability, as they call it, is of no 
more value than new paint on a rotten old 
hulk, that will go to the bottom if you sail in 
her, however fine she looks, and however much 
she carries in the way of flags and bunting. 
As my dear old mother used to say, — 

' An ape's an ape, 
And a varlef & a varlet, 
Though they be clad 
In silk and scarlet' 

" Well, as I was^ saying, it was a comfort to 
us that our lassie had found a friend. It 
would be less lojiesome for her while we were 
away." 
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CHAPTER X. 



HEAID. 



A SPRIGHTLIER CRAFT NEVER CARRIED FIGURE- 



** The * Bonnie Bessie,' clipper-ship, 700 tons 
burden, classed Ai at Lloyd's, Captain Garton 
Eowley, was now qnite ready for her voyage. 
I had taken her on a few trial-trips to places 
on the east coast, and now she was ready 
for her lon^ voyage more than half round the 
world. 

" Ay, Mr. Redwood, but she was a beauty I 
Never a cleverer craft or a handsomer ever 
ploughed the sea than she was, though I say 
it that shouldn't say it, or ever dipped her 
nose in salt water. We had a full cargo and 
about half-a-dozen passengers, and — I will 
say this for 'em — a crew of as willin* an' 
capable lads and men as ever sang * Yo, heave, 
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oh I ' around a capstan, chanted a sailor's ditty 
in fine weather, or clewed a sail in foul. 

" I don't know how it is, Mr. Redwood, but 
somehow or other I've always had a capital 
crew. It may be that I had better luck than 
some skippers, who seem to get hold of the 
very scum of a seaport. I can't help thinkin' 
that the way they are handled has a good deal 
to do with it. 'Good mistresses,' they say, 
' make good servants,' and ' Servants always 
run if you beckon them.' By that is meant, 
I suppose, that beckonin' 'em is a sign that 
you're going yourself and they'll be glad 
of our company. Be that as it may, I 
never had any trouble with my crew. I've 
treated 'em kindly, and tried to make 'em 
my friends." 

"That's it, Captain," said I; ''that's the 
secret of success. Kindness is the key that 
unlocks the heart, and if you show yourself 
friendly you'll never lack friends." 

" That's what my dear mother used to say," 
said the Skipper. "'Kindness is like cress- 
seed, and grows by sowing.' A broadside from 
a man-o'-war could not drive a merchantman 
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out of harbour, but would only send her to 
the bottom ; but a steam-tug no bigger than 
a jolly-boat will draw her along as easy as a 
sailor's thumb can crack a biscuit. 

" Well, as I was sayin', my wife was snugly 
berthed in the captain's cabin, which had 
been fitted up for a woman's comfort and 
convenience. Then the handsome clipper 
hove her anchors, cleared out of Seaborne 
docks, breasted the wavelets of the sheltered 
bay, and stood fairly out to sea. There 
wasn't a sailor or a long-shore man who 
didn't watch the beauty with admiring eyes 
and wish her a good voyage with a warm 
heart. I am afraid the landlord of the Blue 
Anchor had a rush of customers that day to 
drink success to the * Bonnie Bessie,' and 
precious little better she was for that. 

" We had a long spell of fair wind an' fine 
weather, and our gallant little ship forged 
ahead at a fine rate. Liz felt a bit queer an' 
downhearted like when we were fairly out of 
sight of land; she and our Bonnie Bessie, 
you see, seemed then so wide apart. But she 
soon got over it, and then for many and many 
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a day we bad nothing before us but to sail, 
sail, sail, with nought but the big blue sky 
overhead and the big blue sea around, with 
here and there a distant ship in sight, home- 
ward or outward bound. 

*' It was then I had a fair opportunity of 
testing the sea-goin' qualities of the * Bonnie 
Bessie/ Some ships, do you know, are very 
much like some human beings that I have 
met with. They'll do well enough in calm 
weather, and with a fair wind an' a smooth 
sea, but as soon as you get them into squally 
weather, or into cross currents, or among 
winds that chop this way and that, at unex- 
pected moments, like a dog in a fair or a 
Member of Parliament at election times, then 
it's diflFerent. They seem to lose their senses, 
if I may say so about a ship, an' either sheer 
off at an angle in spite of the helm, or else 
they yaw about like a tug caught in the 
wash of a steam-packet, or a barge at the 
mouth of a river with a strong tide running. 
In a bit of downright, out-and-out, thorough- 
going dirty weather, when wind and wave 
are driviu' right in your teeth, they turn 
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cowards like human beings — some of 'em that 
is. They wobble about in the water like a 
dyin' top, an' if they could they would turn 
tail to the storm and scud away before the 
wind like a dog with a tiu-kettle at its tail. 

" I was proud, though not a bit surprised, 
mind you, to find that the * Bonnie Bessie' 
was above all that kind o' thing by a long 
way. She forged ahead before a spanking 
breeze as if she knew the wisdom of making 
hay while the sun shines. As the wind 
whistled through her shrouds and stretched 
her canvas into a half-moon, an' bent her mast 
almost like an archer's bow, she skimmed the 
waves like an albatross, and scampered among 
the whitehorses like a greyhound fresh from 
the leash. Oh, it was glorious, and even Liz 
seemed to take part with the ship, an' feel 
how grand it was to make wind and sea our 
servants to carry us how and where we liked. 

** When the wind veered the * Bonnie Bessie' 
seemed to know exactly how to humour it, an 
a touch of the helm kept her up as steadily as 
if the trade-winds were blowing all the time. 
In a real stiff sou -wester she seemed to pull 
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herself together and brace herself for battle, 
as if she was saying, * Vm as good as you are, 
and m let you know it.' I tell you, Mr. 
Redwood, a sprightlier, braver, cleaner little 
craft never carried a figure-head, or was 
classed Ai at Lloyd's. 

"By the way, did I tell you that her 
figure-head was the very image of our Bonnie 
Bessie ? It was, an' almost as nat'ral as life. 
We spared neither cost nor colour, did w^e, 
Liz ? " 

Mrs. Rowley quite agreed that in the way 
of a figure-head nothing ever did or ever 
could surpass the ligneous maiden who rode 
the waters so proudly on the bows of the 
peerless clipper. But she felt bound in con- 
s'cience to remark that ** it wasn't a patch on 
Bonnie Bessie herself." 

**That goes without sayin'," said the 
Captain. "I think our lassie never could 
be done justice to either with pencil or 
chisel or brush. But then we mustn't expect 
perfection in this world, you know." 

I felt very much inclined to answer, *' Ex- 
cept in the case of the two * Bonnie Bessies,' 
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but I could not venture even on that mild 
observation when I thought of the genial 
skipper's honest and artless sincerity, of his 
limitless love for his daughter, and his bound- 
less admiration for her namesake, the famous 
clipper. 

. " Fm afraid you'll laugh at me," he said, 
" and think me a foolish old man, but I can't 
help it. My dear old mother used to say, 
* There is but one perfect child, and every 
mother has it ; ' aud in this case mother and 
father were of the same opinion." 
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CHAPTER XL 

**THE EVENING STAR, BRIGHT AND BEAUTIFUL." 

**Well, as I was saying, Liz was generally 
by my side when things were going smoothly, 
and I said to her one night, when the clipper 
was floating fair and free, full twelve knots an 
hour — 

***F11 tell you what it is, my dear; the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' has splendid qualities, and is 
almost as good a sailor as our Bonnie Bessie, 
God bless her/ 

** Liz didn't answer me for a few moments, 
I saw that her thoughts had flown right away 
back over leagues and leagues of salt water 
and over miles and miles of solid land, to 
Solomon Maunder's house at Prestburn, down 
Blackburn and Burnley way, and to our 
Bessie in her new home. She looked un- 
common thoughtful, and as I thought, and 
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couldn't help feeliog, a trifle sad. There's 
nobody in the world that can feel like a 
mother when her heart is in the right place, 
an' that's where Liz's has been ever since she 
had one. And so when out on the lonely 
ocean and a hundred leagues away from her, 
I spoke of Bessie, her dear heart overflowed 
with tenderness, and I felt a bit o' moisture 
dimming my own eyes for company's sake. 
You know the old song — 

* A tear stood in my lasBie's eye ; 
So pray, what could I do but cry, 

To keep her company 1 
My lassie grieved that she must part ; 
Said I, YouVe got your laddie's heart 
To keep you company.' 

" It was a fine clear night. The sky was 
studded all over with stars, as thickly as the 
masts in London Docks or a May meadow 
with daisies. The evening star, big, bright, 
and beautiful, seemed to be looking down on 
us as though it was the eye of God, that 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, and that had the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' beneath His care. 

"*Liz, lass,' said I, and I put my arm 
around her and held her close to my side, God 
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bless her. She didn't know what a warto true 
heart she was leaning against just then/^ 

** Didn't she, though?" quickly responded 
Mrs. Rowley, laying her knitting on her 
lap and ruthlessly interrupting. " Didn't she, 
though ? But she did, Garton Rowley. That 
goes ioithout saying, and you know it.'* 

The good Skipper might have known it, Fm 
sure, if she had looked at him as they stood 
on deck in the starlight with anything like 
the swimming, love-lighted eyes that beamed 
upon him now. ^ They said as plainly as 
words could say, and a good deal more con- 
vincingly, *• You are my true knight, my oracle 
and king." 

She smiled triumphantly at the thought of 
having given her lord a Roland for an Oliver 
in the matter of the remark about the figure- 
head, and quietly resumed her needles. The 
old Skipper s eye twinkled with honest plea- 
sure at this tribute to her faithful affection, 
and he proceeded with his story. 

**Well, as I was saying, Liz and I were 
standing thus, under the starlight, and I said 
— ' Liz, He who made that star which is look- 
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ing down at us so brightly and kindly, as if 
it were His own eye of love, He who holds this 
great sea in the hollow of His hand, has got 
the charge of both the Bonnie Bessies. Don't 
you remember how they were launched ? De- 
pend on it, dear wife, that bit o' prayer '11 
stand us all in good stead, both in rain or 
shine ; for as my dear old mother used to say, 
^ What's prayed for in June may come in Jan- 
uary, when it is most wanted,' and 'Short 
prayers get long answers.' " 

"' I tell you, dear wife,' I said, * we are all 
and always in His keeping and under His guid- 
ance, and He has promised to keep us safely 
from fear of evil; an' that's an insurance 
that beats all underwriters out and out, both 
for liberality of terms and promptitude of 
payment. His star is looking down on Bessie 
as well as oh us ; and what's a good deal more 
to the point, His eye is watching tenderly 
both over us and her. The old saying has it, 
' It's every one for himself, and God for us all,' 
but with us it's every one for each other, an' 
God for us all, and that's a long way better, 
according to my thinking. 
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"Both the Bonnie Bessies are out on the high 
seas, and both of them have been launched 
with God's blessing on them. Both of *em 
seem to be well up in navigation, and Tve 
faith to believe that both of them will come 
safe to port when the voyage is over. * They 
are well guided that God guides,' and you 
and I will take care that He's the Captain 
and Pilot, too, on board this ship. So, cheer 
up, dear wife, cheer up. Remember how the 
old song puts it, — 

* We'll put our trust in Providence 
Wherever we may be/ 

" We can scarcely expect our darling to steer 
clear of all storms, an' it isn't natural to sup- 
pose that she will have a fair wind and fine 
weather all the time. But by the help of the 
good God that's over all, she'll be able to tack 
as wisdom may direct, and keep her gallant 
little head to the waves in however rough a 
sea. 

** Liz couldn't help a few tears fallin'. I saw 
them glistening in the moonlight, and I kissed 
them away. She looked at me and then she 
looked at the stars, and then she looked a 
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good deal further up than they. What she 
saw there I can only guess ; but there was a 
light in her eye and a calm on her face, such 
as' only comes to them who by the grace of 
God can look straight into heaven. Then we 
went into the cabin, and committed ourselves 
and our darling into the safest of safe keeping 
and went to rest." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"IN THE HANDS OP GOD AND CARTON." 

" Well, things went on all right, ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion, as the saying is, for many 
a day ; and we began to think that we were 
going to make a quick passage, and to meet 
with nothing more exciting than a little pitch- 
and-toss in squally weather. Old Dave Con- 
sett, — I call him old because he always looked 
pretty much as old as he is now; when 
nature carved his figure-head for him, she 
must have made a few slips with the chisel, 
for his face, was always lined and wrinkled 
like a winter apple. * Handsome is, however, 
as handsome does,' as my dear old mother 
used to say, and a better sailor or a more 
faithful one never handled a tar-brush or 
munched a biscuit. Old Dave said that our 
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luck was too good to last, and that when we 
began to round Cape Horn we would fiud it 
more lively than lovely, and that she would 
get her hair combed with a rough brush. 

***01d Neptune's overslept hisself, Tse 
afear'd,' said Dave one day, when he and I 
and Liz were standin' by the taflfrail; 'an' 
whei^ -he wakes up he'll have a temper like a 
tiger with the toothache. There's something 
there away,' said he, pointin' sou -east by 
south, 'that looks as wicked as a shark on 
short commons, and I'se afear'd * — 

*'' Belay that, Dave!' said f, for I noticed 
that Liz was suspicious, and was listenin' with 
both ears. * / know somebody, an' so do you, 
that's more than a match for old Neptune, as 
you call him. The ' Bonnie Bessie ' is riding 
fair and free, an' will do till the weather 
changes ; an' when the weather changes she'll 
be ready for it, with God overhead an' a skipper 
an' crew on board as will do their duty, and 
bring her through, please God, into smooth 
water again.' 

" * Ay, ay, sir,' said Dave, catchin* my look 
an' faeaning: 'never fear, ma'am. A sound 
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plank an' a stout heart can never sink, an' the 
'' Bonnie Bessie's " '— 

" * In the hands of God and Garton/ said 
Liz, with a look that silenced Dave, an' 
made me feel as bold as a lion, an' as safe 
as if I was walkin' some quiet evenin* on 
Seaborne Pier. 

"What a pity it is, Mr. Redwood, that 
so many otherwise sensible folks — folks that 
profess to have some faith in God, too — make 
such a miserable blunder as to harass their 
minds and sadden their hearts with thinkin' 
how stormy the weather's goin' to be to-mor^ 
row. I say that a captain's motto is good 
for everybody aU the time : * Keep her steady, 
keep her ready, an' put your trust in God.' 
My dear old mother used to say, — 

• If you do the thing to-day 

That duty bids you do, 
You need never trouble tiouble 

Till trouble troubles you. 
And when the trouble comes 

It sooner goes away, 
Because you took the trouble 

To do duty yesterday.' 



« 



Wlien Liz said, * In the hands of God and 
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Garton/ I couldn't help thinkin' of the Apostle 
Paul, do you know, when he was in about as 
wild a storm, I imagine, as ever mortal man 
was in. I think that the good God put that 
chapter in the Bible for the sake of all sailors 
an' them that go down to the sea in ships. I 
read it over myself sometimes until I feel 
that Tm in the heart of the storm myself, 
and I'm ready to sing out, * Take to the boats, 
lads!' 

*'Then I come to the place where Paul 
staggers bravely up the gangway, the storm 
beatin' hard on his good grey head, the deck 
reelin* beneath his feet, the waves drenching 
him through and through, an' the sea all yawn- 
ing round about him like a great black grave ! 
He holds on by rail and bulwark until he 
makes a dash for the mast ; and then, wrap- 
ping one arm around it, he draws himself up 
to his full height, lifts his hand and eyes to 
heaven before the wondering crew, and in 
spite of the black sky, the rough waves, 
and the thunderin' roar of the wind, he 
shouts — 

*I BELIEVE God!' 
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I tell you, accordiii' to my thinkiu', nothing 
grander than that was ever said or done 
by mortal man. It's a picture for a painter ! 
isn't it ? It seems to me that the storm 
was never brewed, nor raging winds let 
loose, that could swamp a grand triumphant 
faith like that. Do you remember how the 
story finislies? *They which could swini 
cast themselves into the sea and got to shore, 
and the rest, some on boards and some on 
broken pieces of the ship ; and so it came to 
pass that they all got safe to laud I* and all 
because there was one man on board who 
had full, firm, unflinching faith in God. I 
should have wondered if they hadn't, wouldn't 
you? 

" But I must pull up awhile, for I'm tired o' 
talkin', an* you'll be tired o' listenin', so 111 say 
no more just now, except this — 

"Faith in God may cheer up to-day, foy 
God is where He was ; and may hope for to- 
morrow, for God will be where He is. 

" That's always true, whatever ship you sail 
in, and on whatever sea you float." 

*' Now then," said Mrs. Kowley, taking ad- 
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vantage of the break in the Captain's storj^ 
** we must have some supper. Tm sure Mr. 
Kedwood must be getting tired, and he'll need 
some refreshment." 

" Eeady for supper I am," said I, " but I 
decline to plead guilty to being tired. Our 
walk in the moonlight, together with our brave 
battle with the wind, has sharpened my appe- 
tite ; and I am bound to say the Captain's talk 
itself is a powerful tonic." 

"That's right," said the Skipper, well pleased. 
*' If I have managed to put an edge of that 
sort on your cutlass, it is but fair that you 
should have the chance of trying its steel on 
some old-fashioned Christmas cheer. My dear 
old mother used to say that * Hunger is a sharp 
thorn ;' thorns are best extracted as soon as 
possible ; an' Liz is the very doctor to do the 
business for us. Seeing that this is Christmas 
Eve, I expect she has something better than 
common in the way of rations." 

The neat and cheerful -looking handmaid, 
who was even as one of the family, was 
speedily summoned from her private quarters 
to lay the cloth and prepare the table ; Mrs. 
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Eowley herself disappeared a while to provide 
the store of good things which should by and 
by be put thereon. When the evening meal 
did appear, it was, to an unsophisticated Lon- 
doner like myself, a great surprise. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



'this isn't salt junk and ship biscuit." 



Yorkshire folks do know right well how to 
provide a thoroughly substantial, attractive, 
and plentiful commissariat ; and while this is 
true of all seasons, it is true of the Christmas 
season to quite a peculiar degree. There were 
only three of us, so far as I knew, but there 
was provision enough for a round dozen com- 
puted even according to bakers' usage. Of 
course there was a piece of cold roast beef ; 
that " goes without saying," to use a favourite 
phrase of the Captain's, for that is not only 
Yorkshire fare, but English fashion. That 
burly joint, a sort of Captain Kowley in its 
own line, was flanked by a dish of well-roasted 
potatoes. There was also a huge loaf of home- 
made bread, and a large wedge of Cheshire 
cheese, which must have left a yawning chasm 
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of serious dimensions in the circle out of which 
it had been cut. Here was enough, and a 
feast, one thinks, to serve us, and also a 
gallant army of successors. But Christmas 
Eve was not to be slightly celebrated ; and so 
there was a pork-pie, home-made, rotund, and 
redolent of flavour. Its edges and cover were 
ornamented with grapes and vine leaves, 
deftly moulded in paste and made fairly one 
by baking, into what the economist Mr. Hume 
used to call the " tottle of the whole." There 
were also mince-pies, as in duty bound, 
and Yule-cakes, a relic of old Saxon customs 
which happily survives, fantastically marked 
and figured, and sundry other confections too 
numerous to describe. 

I ventured to express my surprise that 
there should be such a feast of fat things and 
good things, to say nothing of the array of 
sweet things, and with so few to do th^pa 
justice, 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the Captain. " It 
isn't only the number of the crew that has to 
be considered when you are victualling a ship ; 
you must calculate their abilities in the stow- 
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age line. IVe seen old salts out at sea, regular 
chewers of the quid, who seemed to keep body 
and soul together on little more than tobacco ; 
sallow-faced, lantern- jawed fellows, who were 
never much at a force-put or a dead-lift. How 
could they be, you know, with that sort o' 
rubbish in the hold instead of honest victuals ? 
But there were others who could do ration 
duty for a good half-dozen, and could put 
their victuals out of sight as fast as if they'd 
dropped them overboard. I'm afraid Liz thinks 
I'm one o' them last sort myself." 

" Why, Garton," said Mrs. Eowley, simply 
enough, " you do enjoy your meals, you know, 
there's no denying it ; and so do I." 

I am bound, as an impartial observer, to say 
that their " meals " returned the compliment, 
for two more hearty, healthy, genial specimens 
of humanity I have never seen, nor ever ex- 
pect to see ; still I feel that their honest good- 
ness and kindness of nature had more to do 
with that than rations, however big and palat- 
able they might be. In all probability, too, 
their temperate habits and cheerful piety 
helped to bring about such a happy result. 
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In fact, that was his own opinion, for, said 
he — 

" I've heard it said that John Barleycorn is 
troubled with a queasy stomach ; but that's 
because the barleycorns are spoiled before he 
swallows 'em. Neither Liz nor I have ever 
sailed with John 6. either abaft the binnacle 
or before the mast. That's the reason, / thinks 
why the medicine- chest has been kept locked, 
an' the doctor's been wanted aboard ship 
just about as much as a dancin' master^ an' 
that's not at all. As for spirits, we laid theni 
all in the Red Sea, alongside o* Pharaoh's 
chariot- wheels, so we sleep easy, without fear 
either of ghosts or nightmares. Besides," 
continued the Captain, in his jocular voice, 
an' pointing to the sumptuous repast, " this 
isn't salt junk an' ship biscuit. A little o' 
that goes a long way, unless you are hard 
put to it.'* 

" But the fact is,'* said he more seriously, 
** Liz keeps to the old-fashioned notion, that 
Christmas is a season of universal ' goodwill 
to men/ She says that's the song that was 
sung at the first Christmas, an' that's what the 
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new-born Babe brought at Christmas, an' that's 
what, for His sake, she will show at Christmas, 
especially to the sick, the needy, an' the poor. 
" By the time Christmas is fairly over, not 
only all you see, but all that's hid away on 
the pantry shelves, an' another baking, I dare- 
say, after that, will be disposed of so thoroughly 
that there will be hardly a decent dinner left 
for a sick sparrow. There will be many a poor 
family in Seaborne to-morrow who will have a 
happy Christmas, thanks to Liz, and I quite 
agree with her. My dear old mother used to 
sav — 

' Give the poor a bite and sup, 
Qod'll be sure to fiU your cup.' 

She used to say, too, * If you want a safe 
bank to put your money in, find a poor man's 
pocket,' and she practised what she preached, 
God bless her. And while Garton Rowley's 
got. a shot in the locker, he'll keep the custom 
up ; and if he forgets his duty — there's Liz — 
she'll never forget the poor, I'll warrant ; an' 
Christmas time is the time above all others to 
celebrate by kindly deeds the coming of Him 
who was the poor man's Friend." 
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The cheerful supper done, and the bounteous 
repast cleared away, very little the less for our 
by no means languid attack on it, again the 
steaming urn was brought into requisition. 
The Captain, I found, was exceedingly partial 
to a good cup of coffee. It was his almost 
invariable companion when seated in the ingle- 
nook, and was occasionally accompanied by 
a few moderate whiffs from a foreign-look- 
ing pipe, an article which he prized highly as 
a gift from a friend, and which he used, I 
verily believe, more for that reason than for 
any special liking he had for the tobacco it 
contained. 

I am bound to say, that thus equipped, and 
with a good story, or a nuggety proverb on 
his tongue-tip, Captain, Rowley was as pleas- 
ant a picture as it has fallen to my lot to see. 
Once more Mrs. Rowley took up her endless 
knitting ; more I think, just then, from habit 
than from use, and my host proceeded with 
his story. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*'l HAD MY DUTY TO DO.'^ 

" Of course, as I bad told Liz," said the 
Skipper, " it wasn't to be expected, either with 
our lassie or the ship, that storms an' tempests 
should never blow. If we had expected such 
a thing, we should have been doomed to 
disappointment, for the sky soon gathered 
blackness both on sea and land. The winds 
blew and the waves beat on our dainty little 
craft in Lancashire, and on our dainty little 
clipper on the high seas. As the old song 
has it — 

' On the land and on the deep, 

It was stormy weather ; 
On land, my lass, at sea, my ship. 
Were tempest-tossed together.' 

Our Bonnie Bessie had not been long under 
the roof of Solomon Maunder at Prestburn, 
somewhere's down Blackburn and Burnley 
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way, when the youngest of the three little 
skiflFs she had to handle was suddenly thrown 
on her beam ends with scarlet fever. The 
doctor said it was a fever of a most malignant 
type, by which they meant, I suppose, that it 
was as fatal as the yellow jack in a South 
Carolina swamp. They ordered that the child 
should be isolated as they called it — ^put in 
quarantine, I call it, with a yellow flag flying 
at the peak. The same fever had made sad 
work in the t6wn for some time, and so many 
had died from it that to have it was regarded 
as almost a hopeless case. 

" Poor little Agnes, as the child was called, 
had a hard time of it. There was such a 
scare in Prestburn, that nurses and attendants 
could not be had, neither for love nor money, 
and the poor little barque was likely to become 
a wreck. Our Bessie was always a timorous 
sort of lassie, and her heart sank within her 
at the thought of dwelling in an infected 
house. The child was not a lovable child. 
Bessie had had pecks of trouble with her, and 
had often to mast-head her in school hours, 
and to stop her rations or her leave when out. 
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But she saw the child tossing on her pillow 
and struggling with the fever, like a boat 
among the boulders at half tide, and nobody 
near to lend a helpin* hand. So she said to 
the young doctor who was in attendance — 

**'Dr. Spence, Vm going to nurse Agnes ; so 
she and I must be isolated together.' 

"* You are much too young, miss,' said the 
doctor, eyeing her slim figure and pale face, 
* and by the look of you, not very strong in 
body. It would be much better and safer to 
get an older and more experienced nurse. I 
wouldn't answer for the consequences if you 
persist.' 

*'* We can't get an older person,' said Bessie, 
' so a young one will have to do, and if I am 
not strong in body, I'm strong willed, Dr. 
Spence, and perhaps that will go just as far. 
I don't ask you to answer for the consequences. 
You have done your duty in warning me ; 
now I have to do mine ; and Gfod helping me, 
I am going to nurse that child.' 

*'It was an awful task. Nobody ever entered 
the room except the doctor. Everything that 
M'as wanted was brought to and taken from 
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the door. Sometimes the child was all but 
unmanageable, like a raft in the rapids, and 
Bessie's failing strength was unable to hold 
her in bed. For days and nights our Bonnie 
Bessie never undressed, ,and scarcely ever 
slept, and at last she was bound to give in. 
The child had passed the crisis and was on 
the high road to recovery, when one day the 
doctor entered the room and found our dar- 
ling kneeling by the bed. She was in a dead 
swoon, but her arm was flung, as if in pro- 
tection, over the sleeping child. 

"*0h, Heaven !' said the doctor, looking on 
her still white face, *the girl's a martyr if 
ever there was due I' 

" He set himself to rouse her, and feared for 
long that her life was already slipping away 
from him, and gliding out like a ship that 
slips her anchor and leaves her moorings with 
the watch asleep. At last the dear lassie's 
senses came back to port again. 

"'My dear young lady,' said the doctor 
kindly, * you are very ill ; why did you not 
tell me?* 

***I had my duty to do,' said Bessie, in a 
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weakly whisper. "Now it's done, and Fve 
time to be ill. Thank God ! Agnes will now 
recover." 

**You hear that, Mr. Redwood," said the 
Captain. "Nelsons motto was our Bonnie 
Bessie's motto too, * England expects this 
day that every man will do his duty/ Up 
went the signal I Bonnie Bessie flew that 
flag, God bless her 1 That's how she behaved 
in stormy weather I 

'*A fever hospital had by this time been 
provided in Prestburn, and Dr. Spence 
removed our lassie there at once, so that she 
might have the best of nursing. The fever 
had laid deadly hold of her, and the doctors 
had no hope of her recovering. She was deli- 
rious for days together, and they said it was 
heart-breaking to hear her call for me and her 
mother. 

"'Father I Mother I Oh dear, they won't 
come. No, that's right. They mustn't come. 
They can't come 1 They're gone 1 gone 1 over the 
seas. Gone in the ' Bonnie Bessie.' Ha, ha, 
ha ! I'm Bonnie Bessie I Poor. Bessie, gone I 
I shall be gone soon. My father 1 dear, dear, 
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dear^ dear I I ^hall never see them any more ! 
Doctor, Dr. Speuce! say good-bye for me, 
ari<I tell, ti^U them that Bessie, their Bonuie 
Bessie, tried to do her duty/" 

The Captain paused until he had succeeded 
in swallowing down something that threatened 
to stop the story altogether. Mrs. Rowley 
allowed her tears to have their course, and to 
fall upon her knitting without hindrance ; at 
least the mist in my own eyes was so thick 
that I could not see any effort she made to 
check them. 

''When she had passed the crisis of the 
fever/' said my host as soon as he was able, 
** there came some hopes of her recovery, but 
her eyes wore seriously affected. The more 
she seemed to get better, the darker they 
seemed to grow, and at last she could not do 
much more than distinguish day from nighti 
The doctors did not dare to say liiuch. They 
talked in whispers. They came gently and 
silently, and lifted her eyelids, examined her 
eyes, and then retired a little way off and 
whispered again. 

" Then a great big horror fell upon her, and 
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the storm in her soul was awful. It seemed 
to come on her nil at once, the awful thought. 
She cried but loudly, * Doctor ! Dr. Spence, 
I am going blind 1 .You know I am, blind, 
blind I I shall never see my father and 
mother any more 1 Tell me, doctor, am I 
blind?' 

"* I hope not, my dear young lady/ said the 
cautious doctor, almost unmanned by the piti- 
ful wail in her tone. * Severe attacks of fever 
such as you have had often leave some trouble 
behind. But you are young, and will soon be 
strong, and some of these days, please God, I 
hope you will see the sun again.' 

"'Please God,' said Bessie softly, as if the 
words had hushed her, had come on her like 
a great calm from God I 'Please God, that's 
what father and mother say. God knows 
best. God will help me I Lord, give me my 
sight again, for their dear sakes ! I tried to 
do my duty ; and I'll try to do it still ; yes — 
even if I have to do it in the dark 1' 

" Mr. Redwood," said the Captain, raising 
his voice to prevent him from losing it alto- 
gether, " that's the way our dear, dainty little 
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craft was tossed about in wind and tempest 
Tbat^s the way our Bonnie Bessie behaved 
in stormy weather. God bless her 1 She rode 
the billows like a queen. She put her trust 
in God. She kept her eye on the compass — 
put herself into the hands of her Pilot, and 
defied the storm ! " 
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CHAPTER XY. 

" I couldn't help shouting, ' THERE HE IS 1 
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" Now, then, you will find it hard to believe, 
Mr. Redwood, but it is nothing more nor less 
than the simple truth for all that, that at 
the very time our Bonnie Bessie was facing 
that tempest, and struggling in that spell of 
stormy weather, the * Bonnie Bessie ' was 
being roughly handled by one of the wildest 
seas and fiercest hurricanes that ever blew* I 
have seen nothing like it in all my experience 
as a sailor, and as that is now a matter of 
nearly forty years, you may guess that it was 
no mere landsman's notion of rough weather, 

" Old Dave Consett's prophecy of ugly 
weather coming up from the south was very 
soon fulfilled. In the dreadful days that 
followed, I often thought of Liz*s answer to 
him, * In the hands of God an' Garton ; ' but 
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you may depend upon it, that but for tbe 
hand of God, Garton would have made but a 
poor fight of it. However, as my dear old 
mother used to say, 'God helps them that 
helps themselves,' and as Garton did his best, 
and put his trust in God, it was God and 
Garton — but you shall hear. 

" It began while we were off Cape Horn, 
and for a full fortnight the question whether 
we should double the Cape or go down to 
the bottom seemed to be about as equally 
balanced as a pair o' scales. The sky grew 
suddenly black — just black, you know, not 
dark or gloomy — black as ink — black as the 
hold of a Newcastle collier, as if a thunder- 
storm was about to burst ! Yet there was 
neither rain nor lightning, but just an awful 
prison roof above and the raving winds and 
raging waters down below. It seemed every 
day, that dungeon roof, as if it was coming 
lower, closer down upon us. At times when 
the * Bonnie Bessie ' was lifted on the top of a 
big billow, like a pole on the chin of an 
acrobat, it seemed as though she would prick 
a hole in it with her peak. Neither sun nor 
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moou nor stars for many a day appeared. 
The wind blew from the south-east, and 
seemed to bring with it all the cold out of 
all the icebergs round the pole I 

*'It puts it too mildly to call it a wind. 
It was a reg'lar teariu' hurricane,- The way 
it shrieked an' screamed an* howled was as if 
the air was full of evil spirits mad with pain 
and rage. As for the sea itself, I don t know 
what to liken it to ; they were not so ^much 
waves as lumps of sea that just jumped bodily 
up, and then blotched down again without 
falling to pieces, making a black whirlpool 
around which the * Bonnie Bessie* was spinning 
like a teetotum. Just as we thought we were 
going to be sucked down, up she went again 
like a rocket, to knock her head against that 
awful sky. But there ! What's the use of 
seeking to describe it I It's impossible — ^isn'fc 
it, Liz ? " 

Mrs. Garton shivered at the very memory 
of it as she said — . . 

" Oh, Garton, I wish you wouldn't try ! It 
brings it all back to me, and makes me giddy 
and sick to think of it." 
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'* Bless her ! " said the Skipper, turning to 
me. " I don't wonder at her sajin* that. It 
makes my own heart thump like a steam 
pump when T think of the way our dainty 
clipper was tossed about in the hurricane oflF 
Cape Horn. Things became so bad that I 
had to send Liz below and keep her there. 
Not but what I would rather have had her 
tied to my body if it would have done any 
good ; but I knew that her life, and the life 
of every one aboard the ship, from first mate 
to cabin boy, depended, under God's blessing, 
on the steadiness of my eye, the firmness of 
my hand, and the coolness of my head. I 
Bay it depended on that, for the 'Bonnie 
Bessie' had proved herself to be the very 
queen of clipper ships. I felt that she was 
almost as safe as solid ground if I could only 
keep my wits about me. But Liz bothered 
me. Whenever I looked at her pale, anxious 
face, my heart felt as if it would burst through 
my jersey, and my .eyes grew so dim that I 
could not see." 

"It was all for your sake, Garton, and 
wA my own/' said Mrs. Rowley tearfully. 
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'• And that goes without saying, sweetheart. 
I know all about it ; my dear old mother used 
to say, 'Heartache for love's sake is the 
hardest ache of all,' Well, as I was saying, I 
was cheering her up as well as I could, when 
a big sea broke over the ship au' made her 
timbers quiver in every beam." 

" * Oh, Garton,' said she, * God help us I ' 

" That's the best word I have heard you 
say, sweetheart," said I. ** Eemember how slie 
was launched, Liz. We put her into God's 
hands when she left the slips, and she's goin' 
to win harbour yet, please God." 

"'Please God,' she said softly, as if the 
thought had calmed her. 'Yes, Garton, 
please God. If it pleases Him, it shall please 
us ; it must be right.* 

" I tell you what, Mr Redwood, I felt just 
then as though I could defy the tempest. 
Both I an' Liz had gotten a clear grip of God, 
and that's an anchor, mind you, that never 
drags. I went to the helm, and I said to 
Dave Consett — 

" * Cheer up, messmate I we shall be out o' 
this in twelve hours I ' 
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"The old fellow smiled, and pointing up- 
ward, he said, 'Ay, ay, sir, please God.' 

*' My eye followed his finger, and there, just 
above us, was a break in the iron sky, a real 
rift of blue I I tell you I felt as if it was the 
smile of God Almighty, and I could not help 
shouting, 

" * There He is !' 

"And there He was to me^ as clearly as 
ever man saw the face of a friend I 

" I tell you what it is, Mr Redwood," said 
the Captain, after a pause, " tbem that goes 
down to the sea in ships, and does business in 
great waters, have need to have faith in God. 
My dear old mother used to say, * God's hand 
is always ready for a dead-lift ; ' and if ever 
that hand were stretched to save, it saved 
* Bonnie Bessie' in that wild hurricane off 
Cape Horn. It was a grand day for us when 
we were able to launch the dainty clipper by 
paying out a bit o* honest prayer, and com- 
mending her and her owners to the good 
providence of God. My dear old mother used 
to say — 

' Man's prayer and God's care 
Make foul weather into fair.' 
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Aud that's how we found it to be on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. What a pity it 
is that so many folks forget the prayer and 
carry the care; and instead of asking the 
Lord to help them, and to manage craft and 
weather for 'em, they take the helm them- 
selves, and steer their own ship until tbey run 
aground, or are wrecked on a lee shore. 

** Strange to say, the storm seemed to fall 
almost as rapidly as it had risen. The sky 
lifted more and more. Great patches of blue 
showed themselves over the sky. The wind 
fell, and although the waves still ran high, 
the ' Bonnie Bessie ' slid up them an' over 'em 
like a skiff in the wash of a steamer s paddles. 

** As soon as I could I brought Liz on deck 
again to see the western sky reddening into 
all the shades of purple and gold, and tingeing 
the tops of the waves wdth a fringe of fire. 

"Liz couldn't say a word. She looked 
first at the glory of sea and sky, then upward 
to Him who dwells in a glory greater still. 
Then looking at me, she said at last — 

" * It has pleased God, Garton ! ' and shed a 
holy sacrifice of grateful tears. Then nothing 
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would do for her but all tbe crew must come 
aft. Every man an' lad on board knew tbat 
we bad been saved almost by a miracle. Tbey 
stood witb bare and bended heads, with old 
Dave Consett at their head. The old fellow's 
grizzled hair and wrinkled, face were glowing 
in the full slanting sunlight,, and it seemed to 
me as if a sort of glory was an us alL His 
honest eyes glistened with tears as Liz opened 
her Bible, and standing by my side read those 
words, put there on purpose for sailors — 

'They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great wateh; ; 

These see the works of the Lord, and His wonders 
in the deep. 

For He commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
winds which lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heavens, they go down 
again into the depth ; their soul is melted because 
of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit's end. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and He bringeth tliem out of their distresses. 

He maketh tbe storm a calm, so that the waters 
thereof are still. 

Then are they glad because they are quiet; so he 
bringeth them^ to their desired haved. 
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that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for His wonderful works to the children of men/ 

** When the words were finished a great hush 
fell upon us. The red sun seemed to bathe 
the * Bonnie Bessie ' and her crew in something 
of the light that never shone on sea and sky. 
We felt how near we were to the God that made 
lis, we felt that His hand had delivered 
lis ; and that day, at any rate, every soul on 
board the clipper did praise the Lord for His 
goodness and for His wonderful works to the 
children of men. 

"Then Liz asked me, as she closed the 
Book, to make a bit 0' prayer. I couldn't 
provide myself with a bit o' paper to write 
it down first, don't you see, and so I had 
to pay it out as it came uppermost. I tell 
you it was as hard work as navigating among 
icebergs when the frost breaks. My heart 
was full, and my eyes were full, and my throat 
was fulL It was a poor stammer, but God 
heard it, and when it was finished, Liz and 
every man and boy said Amen, and I felt that 
they put a whole prayer-book full of meaning 
into that one word." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"SHE LOVED THE SAILOR LADDIE T' 

"After a while," coutinued Captain Rowley, 
" Liz and I were leaning over the taflfrail in 
silent thought. 

'**Look, GartoD,* said Liz, pointing to the 
figure-head, which, as I told you before, was a 
life-sized image of our Bonnie Bessie, * I thiuk 
it looks cleaner and brighter for the storm.' 

"And so it was. Instead of being battered 
and damaged by that awful hurricane, the 
wind and wave had washed and freshened 
paint and gilding; and as we looked at the 
calm, set features, with the upward look and 
the pointing finger, we both read our lesson — 
that storms and tempest, by the grace of God, 
can make souls more strong, more beautiful, 
more true. 

"At that very moment, as we found out 
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afterwards in comparing our log-book with 
Bessie's notes, our darling, over whom as fierce 
a hurricane of sickness, trouble, and death had 
passed, was just getting back her sight, thank 
God, after her fever. So you see, Mr. Red- 
wood, as the ' Bonnie Bessie * was floating in 
the glowing sunshine, and amid the crimson 
light of the western sun, which tipped every 
wave with glory, so our Bonnie Bessie, our 
dainty darling down Lancashire way, was 
gliding back oat of darkness into light, out 
of weakness into strength, out of storm and 
tempest into calm weather. 

" ril tell you what it is, Mr. Redwood, folks 
talk about the ups and downs, and the roughs 
and smooths of life, and it's my opinion that 
the * downs* are worth qiore than the 'ups' 
in making men of us ; and that the ' roughs * 
go further to polish us up for real use, ay, 
and for ornament too, than any amount of 
smooth handling. 

" My dear old mother used to say, ' Hard 
rubs are good for door-plates and characters ; 
they both shine the better for 'em.' I often 
think what work there would soon be if the 
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sea was always to be still and quiet as a duck- 
pond. Why, bless me, it would soon be a stag*- 
nant tank of corruption that would poison all 
creation ! I expect it would be the same thing 
with the air if the wind didn't work itself up 
now and then into an extra fit of bluster. 
You may call them gales, hurricanes, storms, 
tornadoes, or whatever else you like, / say 
they are just God^s way of keeping things 
balanced ; and if the storm works some mis^ 
chief, more would happen if it didn't come. 
Better that the lightning should destroy a 
farm-house or even strike a human being, 
than that a fever or a plague should sweep 
half a parish into the churchyard if th6 
thunder-storms did not clear the air, and the 
wind keep it in constant motion. 

" Well, according to my thinking, it is just 
the same with men and women. If things 
go slippin' along smoothly, like a bubble on a 
stream or flour down a meal-spout for a long 
while together, they slip themselves into 
sleepiness and selfishness, an' the warm sun- 
shine of prosperity breeds maggots of mis- 
chief both for themselves and other folks. 
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"You know the old saying, * The miller likes 
fine weather, but then there's the mill wheel ;' 
which is as much as to say that when the fine 
weather brings the stream so low as to miss 
the wheel, he would >be glad of a good spell of 
wet weather to fill his dam again. There's 
many a tnan who has such a loug spell of fine, 
dry weather in the shape -of prosperity, that 
it dries up all the springs of humanity, and 
leaves the wheel of influence to stand still till 
it grows moss-covered and crumbles away. 

" What a n>ercy it ia, say I, however much 
we may dislike it, when Ood fehuts out the 
sun, darkens the sky, loosens the wind, un- 
locks the clouds, und sends the pourin' rain 
and the swellin' freshet o' trouble to turn the 
wheel again and grind out something unsel- 
fish and good for the benefit of men and the 
glory of God. 

" Be this as it may, I know that every soul 
on board the 'Bonuie Bessie' was all the 
better, and was brought all the nearer to God, 
by that awful hunicane oflF Cape Horn. To 
Liz and me it was, and is to this day, a reve- 
lation from God. As for our Bonnie Bessie 
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down Lancashire way, the storm through 
which she passed did more to make the girl 
a woman, a strong, true woman, than all the 
plain sailing on the sunny seas of youth. 
June roses and January frosts, they say, are 
a good deal nearer akin than they look ; and 
there's another saying, which is worth listening 
to and learning, though the learning it is 
often a hard matter, — Head winds, when God 
chooses, can bring the ship to port/* 



"After Bessie had recovered from her fever, 
and her eyesight was restored, she returned to 
the house of Solomon Maunder and resumed 
her charge of the children. Solomon Maunder 
seemed as though he could never do enough 
to show his gratitude for all that Bessie had 
done, and the little craft whom she had 
brought into smooth water at the peril of her 
own life seemed as if a new spirit had come 
to her as well as a new life. She was never 
weary of showing her aflfection for her gentle 
nurse. So for a while it was all pleasant sail- 
ing for our darling, and she floated on the 
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tide of life, to all appearance, with wind and 
sea in her favour. 

" I forgot to say that during the latter part 
of the time that her eyesight was returning, 
Bessie spent a few happy weeks with her 
young friend Ellen Brocklehurst, and a snug 
post it was, everybody doing the best to make 
her happy and content. Bessie's life was 
strangely j)rightened for having such a sweet 
craft to float in company with. Like two plea- 
sure-skifis they sailed the sunny seas together, 
* with youth at the prow,' as somebody says, 
'and pleasure at the helm,' and best of all, 
both of them flew the same flag at the fore, and 
obeyed the same Pilot, compass, and chart. 

" Things were going on in this comfortable, 
summer-breeze fashion when Dick Brockle- 
hurst, Ellen's only brother, came home- from 
sea. He was a fine, tall, good-looking, open- 
hearted youugster as ever' trod the deck of a 
ship, or wore gilt buttons with an anchor on. 
It seems to have been a clear case of love at 
first sight ; and no great wonder, for, accord- 
ing to my thinking, never a finer pair agreed 
to sail in concert. 
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"Dick was mate on one of the Penin* 
Bular and Oriental Company's steamboats, and 
being more than commonly clever in sailor 
crafty had capital prospects of promotion. 
The young fellow lost very little time in 
asking Bonnie Bessie to sail in the same boat 
with him, and our darling lassie was not very 
long before she was willing to say * Yes * to 
him, for she loved the sailor laddie with all 
her heart. But though she was willing, she 
did not say it She contented herself, — well, I 
don't know so much about that, — say tried to 
content herself, with a half promise which was 
to be confirmed or ended when the ' Bonnie 
Bessie ' came home from her long voyage, so 
that I and Liz could have our say. 

^' In that I guess our sensible little lassie was 
very wise. If there's one thing that requires 
caution more than another, it's the business 
of tying a knot with your tongue that ypu 
cannot loosen with your teeth. * Wedlock's a 
padlock, and when the bolt's shot the key's 
thrown away.' Folks who marry in haste 
repent at leisure, though where the leisure's 
to come from I can't tell. A repented wed- 
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ding is followed by * bubble, bubble, toil and 
trouble,' like the witches* caldron in Mac- 
beth. Billing and cooing like wood-pigeons 
won't keep the pot a-boiling ; and that plump 
and chubby little Cupid gets gaunt as a scare- 
crow as soon as the cupboard's empty. 

"Im afraid that young Brocklehurst regarded 
it as a settled thing, for he, proud fellow ! 
never hesitated to proclaim his engagement, 
and on every possible occasion exhibited him- 
self in her company, and, sailor-like, declared 
that he was the winner of the Prestburn 
prize ! 

^*Soon afterwards Dick's furlough came to 
an end. The young lovers, of course, ex- 
changed vows of eternal constancy and all 
that kind of thing ; then the gallant young 
sailor was oflF and away, out on the high seas 
again, the owner, as he fondly believed, of 
the sweet craft Bonnie Bessie, whom he re- 
garded as the smartest, daintiest, handsomest 
yacht that lay in any harbour or was afloat 
on any sea. 

" My mother used to say, ' True love gets 
its patience tried.' Poor Bessie I Just as 
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she seemed to be floating fair and free, veer- 
ing quietly and naturally to the port of 
matrimony, a sudden storm came broadside 
on, which drove her fairly among the breakers, 
the iron rocks of trouble and despair." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

"his flag was true pirate's black." 

** It appears/' said Captain Rowley, con- 
tinuing his narration, ** that almost as soon 
as our Bessie dropped anchor at Solomon 
Maunder'Sj he began to look at her with eyes 
of love, and to nurse the idea of making her 
his wife. He was fully twenty years older 
than she was, but he didn't look it ; and 
altogether, in mien and manners, he was a 
fresh, good-looking fellow enough. He was 
uncommonly well oflf* and had money in land, 
in banks, L shares, and mUls, ani an un- 
common share of self-esteem. 

" It isn't to be wondered at, you know, that 
he should look upon himself as a prize worth 
having, and I cannot blame him for looking on 
Bessie as a prize worth winning. If that had 
been bis worst fault I could have forgiven him; 
but there, I must not go ahead too fast. He 
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was a man of strong will and determination. 
Having set his heart on anything, he hardly 
ever failed to carry his point somehow or 
other, and Solomon Maunder had privately 
vowed that Bonnie Bessie should be his wife. 

" When our lassie returned from the hospital 
after the fever, Solomon Maunder thought she 
looked more handsome and attractive than 
ever. He lost no time in making her an offer 
of * his purse, his hand, and his heart.' That's 
exactly the way he put it — purse first, heart 
last. You could not see the man better if 
you had his picture. Bessie lost no time id 
refusing him. She did it firmly, but kindly, 
and Solomon Maunder could hardly believe 
his own ears. He felt very angry, and was 
vastly inclined to show it, and to order her to 
obey as he would have done to one of his 
mill-hands ; but as he was, in his way and of 
his kind, desperately in love, he felt that 
would not do. 

" So, then, he began to lay regular siege, 
determined, as usual, to have his way. He 
argued that Bessie was already a mother to 
his three children, and that it would be a 
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calamity to the orphans if she ever left them 
any more. He argued that nobody ever did, 
could, or would love her so devotedly as he 
did. Hereupon little Bessie's heart fluttered 
a little, as she thought of Dick Brocklehurst, 
and said to herself, * Can't they, though ? ' 
He told her that he was very wealthy, that 
she should ride in her own carriage, and that 
all that women are supposed to set their 
hearts upon should be placed within her reach. 
To make a long story short, Solomon Maunder 
gave her to understand that she ought to be 
very grateful for such an opening, and that 
she would never have such a chance again ! 

" Still, you know, it was of no use. Our 
dainty little craft in her heart of hearts was 
passed over to another owner. Bessie had 
only one answer, and that was *No.* She 
said it as often as he asked her, and as that 
was two or three times a week, she began to 
get used to it, and to consider it as the usual 
salute to be fired oflF on his appearance under 
a superior flag. But she began to despise him, 
and then she found that she had good reason 
to fear him. 
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"My mother used to Bay, 'Baffled love 
saddens or maddens/ Well, it must have 
maddened him clean out of his seven senses. 
I think it never was real love at alL Solomon 
Maunder began to show himself in his true 
colourB. and accordiu* to my thinking, his flag 
was true pirate's blacky with a death's head 
and cross-bones to keep it company. Talk 
about the cloven foot I He showed it with a 
vengeance, ay, and herns an' all 1 He began 
to persecute our darling, and to make her lot 
very unhappy. She, poor lassie, longed for 
the return of the 'Bonnie Bessie' from its 
long voyage, that she might get away from 
her troublesome pursuer, and gain the shelter 
of her own home. 

" When Dick Broeklehurst fairly put in his 
oar, won the prize for himself, carried her off 
from under the very guns of the enemy, and 
took care to let all Prestburn know of his good 
fortune, Solomon Maunder'* jealousy, vexation, 
and rage went beyond all bounds. There is 
no doubt the fellow thought himself madly 
in love with our darling, but it was with him- 
self and for himself, and took very small 
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account of her. He was wicked enough to 
meditate and plan revenge ; and I don't believe 
in love that acts on folks in that way. My 
dear old mother used to say * True love will 
bear a heart-break to save a heart from 
breaking/ and Solomon seemed to set himself 
to break hers outright. The kindest way of 
putting it is to say that the cotton-spinner 
must have taken leave of his senses, or rather, 
that they had taken their leave of him. If 
not, then all I can say is that the devil him- 
self could hardly match him either for cruelty 
or deceit. 

"* You may be quite sure of one thing,' he said 
to her one day, ' Dick Brocklehurst shall never 
have you, never 1 I'll shoot you sooner, and 
then ril shoot myself, for I can't and I won't 
live without you. Dick Brocklehurst! why, I 
could buy him and his parchment-scribbling 
father four times over, and then have enough 
left to buy you a carriage and to keep you 
like a lady/ 

** Then he would change his tune, and grovel 
at her feet, and beg her to have pity on the 
dear orphan children, even if she had none for 
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bim ; and then again he would turn white with 
vexation and go out of the room, slamming 
the door behind him as if he wished that she 
was between it an' the jamb, so that he might 
crush her outright. 

"But all Solomon's money couldn't buy our 
Bonnie Bessie. * Love can't be got for gold 
or sold for silver/ as my dear old mother used 
to say. Dick's father was comparatively a 
poor man, a lawyer's managing clerk, or some- 
thing of that sort, and as far as property goes, 
I suppose Dick himself had not much more 
than he stood up in ; but then he was worth 
his weight in gold, and that's a value that 
can't be covered with cash, however much 
there is of it. At last, seeing that the case 
was hopeless, the mean fellow set himself to 
have deadly revenge. 

" * rU ruin the jade,' said he. * I'll ruin her 
as sure as my name's Solomon Maunder.' 

" At once Solomon Maunder set to work,*' 
continued the Captain, "like a son of Satan 
as he was. He assailed our darling's character. 
He managed to keep himself in the dark while 
he was spreading abroad the most shameful 
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Blanders. With the exception of the Brockle- 
hursts and Dr. Spence, Bessie had made 
no close acquaintances in Prestburn, and the 
slanders were only too readily believed by 
those who did not know her, and our poor dar- 
ling lassie couldn't help noticing the cold looks 
and half-sneers of those who passed her by. 

*^One morning, as Bessie was engaged in 
hearing the children repeat their lessons, a 
policeman entered the schoolroom and pre- 
sented an order to search her boxes. She 
was suspected of theft, her employer having 
missed many valuable articles, the property of 
the late Mrs. Maunder, and to which only 
Bessie could have possible access. There was 
a Ust of all the missing goods-rings, earrings, 
brooches, chains, and other jewellery. There 
were some dresses, and I don't know what 
besides. Bessie could hardly read the list for 
tears ; her face was as pale as death, and her 
heart beat so that she could not speak. Of 
course all this amounted to proof positive to 
the policeman, who urged her in an un- 
ceremonious way to be quick with her keys 
as he had not time to wait. 
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" In the list were many, many things that 
Bessie had never seen, but there were some 
that Solomon Maunder had given her, in grati- 
tude, as he said, for her tender care over his 
children, and given before he had ever said 
one single word about making her his wife. 
This showed her the net in which she was 
caught ; and making up her mind bravely to 
face the worst, she bade the policeman follow 
her upstairs. 

" There were three boxes in Bessie's room, 
and each one of them in turn was unlocked 
and its contents lifted out and laid upon the 
floor. In eveiy box was found something or 
other that answered to the fatal list in the 
policeman's hands; and in one box were 
some costly articles which she had not seen 
before. 

" Solomon Maunder now appeared, and in- 
stantly identified these as the property of his 
late lamented partner, abstracted from certain 
private drawers of which he only had the 
legitimate key. 

"' You have your duty to do,' he said sternly 
to the policeman, and at once that oflBcer laid 
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his hand on Bessie's arm, and in firm tones 
said to our poor dear darling — 

" ' Miss Eowley, there is no help for it. You 
must come along with me.' 

"My sweet lassie W9S so shocked and startled 
that she could not speak a word. Even the 
tears would not come now. She saw what a 
diabolical snare had been laid for her, and with 
one steady gaze at the unflinching features of 
Solomon Maunder, she followed the policeman 
to the Town Hall^ where the Magistrates were 
sitting. There was no need for any long de- 
lay. Solomon Maunder kissed the book and 
swore that all the goods produced were his, 
had been stolen from his drawers, and that 
none but Bessie Eowley could possibly have 
done the deed. 

"The magistrates looked upon the culprit 
standing there with dry eyes widely open, 
and possibly wondered sadly to see such a 
young lady in sueh a position. She was asked 
if she had ought to say ; no word could she 
get through her white lips. She shook her 
head, pointed her finger first towards Solomon 
Maunder, and then to heaven, and fell, poor 
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dear darling I in a dead swoon upon the 
floor. 

^' Old Mr. Brocklehurst happened to be in 
Court. He at once hastened to her side and 
helped to bring her to. After she had re- 
covered he offered to become bail for her, and 
to find other bail if his were not sufficient. The 
magistrates, after whispering together a little, 
declared that though they were very sorry to 
see her in such a position, the case seemed too 
clear, and it could not be done. It was a case 
of felony, they said, of a very serious character, 
and the evidence was so clear that they must 
commit her for trial without bail. 

"In this way, Mr. Eedwood, our dainty 
little craft, our darling, was tossed among the 
breakers, buffeted by cruel waves, storm-beaten 
and helpless, and dashed between the iron 
rocks of cruel imputation and the persecuting 
passion of revenge. Tears and sighs, poor 
thing, were all the earthly relief she had ; for 
Dick Brocklehurst was far away in foreign 
lands, and shame, and an unwillingness to 
involve others in the storm that beat upon 
her, kept her silent even to her friends." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

'* 1 WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS." 

My sleep that night was dreamless, thongb 
the first thought with me when I woke in the 
morning was of the two Bonnie Bessies in 
stormy weather. As I lay awake, I perceived 
that there was a considerable stir going on 
downstairs. The latch of the garden gate 
seemed to click almost unceasingly. I heard 
from my snug quarters beneath the blankets, 
the tramping of feet along the gravel walk, 
and youthful voices chanting some strange 
ditty, that had evident reference to Christmas 
Day. 

My curiosity was at length strong enough 
to master my love of ease. So putting on my 
dressing-gown, I stationed myself at the 
window through which the dawn was only 
beginning to peep, resolved upon seeing what 
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there was to be seen, and hearing what there 
was to be heard. It was all an unfamiliar 
business to me, and being a Londoner, it 
seemed unconsciouably early in the morning. 

Just then three girls, poorly clad, though 
some attempt had been made to wrap them 
up against the chill December air, came along 
the gravel walk and stood before the front 
door of the Cabin. Straightway they began 
to chant a verse of the well-known Christmas 
hymn — 

** Hark, the herald angels sing." 

A short pause succeeded this, and then the 
eldest girl, as spokeswoman, repeated the fol- 
lowing remarkable formula : — 

" I wish you a Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year, 
A pocketful of money, 
And a cellar fuU of beer 
And a good fat pig 
To serve you all the year. 
Please, wiU you give us a Christmas box !" 

I could not help smiling at the benevolent 
wish, and wondering to myself what the burly 
skipper, who was such au enemy of the Blue 
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Anchor, would have done with so much beer 
if he had been troubled with it. 

"By and by out came Mrs. Eowley, fol- 
lowed by her tidy handmaiden. The former 
presented to each child a little packet, 
adding a kind word or two, and then the 
servant-maid handed them a basket covered 
with a clean white cloth. 

" Now, my dear," said Mrs. Eowley, " take 
that to your mother with our compliments, 
and wishing them a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year." 

The three children each made a curtsy 
after the old fashion, and then with a ''Thank 
you, ma'am," that did one's heart good to 
listen to, bore away the basket which provided 
a whole household with Christmas cheer. 

All this quite explained the over-abundant 
supplies I had remarked upon at the supper- 
table on the previous evening. As none came 
who were sent empty away, though some re- 
ceived less than others, I began to think that 
Captain Eowley 's prediction was sure to come 
true, that by the time Christmas was over, 
" a sick sparrow " would have some trouble to 
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pick up a decent dinner from Mrs. Rowley's 
pantry shelves. 

As I proceeded to dress myself, I could 
not help heartily wishing for my generous 
hosts all the good things mentioned by the 
three children, though I left out the beer; nor 
did I forget that morning to oflfer a prayer for 
** God's blessing, fair winds and fine weather, 
for the homeward bound." 

"Good morning, Mrs. Rowley," said I, 
making my appearance at the breakfast-table. 
'* A Merry Christmas to you with all my 
heart, and God bless you, say I, for making 
many a poor household glad to-day for the 
Master's sake." 

" The same to you, Mr. Redwood, and many 
of 'em," said the cheery dame, looking cheerier 
than ever, thanks to the glow which heaven- 
bom charity had kindled on her face. ^' For 
the sake of the Master, as you say. He is 
good to us all round the year. It's as little 
as we can do to welcome His birthday by 
showing love and goodwill to the poor." 

"I've a great notion of keeping up the 
great Christmas fe*ast," said Captain Rowley. 
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"Folks talk about it as if it was going out of 
fashion, and all the rest of it ; I hope not. It 
may be true in London, very likely. That 
overgrown centre of selfishness isn't to be 
trusted as the custodian of such ancient cus- 
toms as are holy, unselfish, and worth the 
keeping. But in the country it's likely, I hope, 
to hold its own until the Christmas Guest 
comes again in a different fashion. My dear 
old mother used to say, * Christmas cheer lasts 
all the year; for kindness and charity are 
evergreens like holly, bright in June and 
January.'" 

The wind, which had been blowing so fresh 
and strong on the previous evening, had some- 
what subsided, and with Christmas Day came 
a cold, dull, cheerless drizzle, so that out of 
doors matters were as uninviting as they well 
could be. In-doors nothing could be more 
bright and cosy. Mrs. Rowley was quick to 
console me for the loss of walking weather 
without, by the suggestion that there would 
be all the more time for the Captain's story. 
On this I had already congratulated myself ; 
and the good skipper, after the breakfast was 
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fairly cleared away, drew his cliair into its 
accustomed comer, and was evidently in good 
tune for spinning another hank of yam. 

" Well, well," said he, "never mind the chill 
drizzle out of doors. Liz has made a score or 
two of homes happy, and a good many score 
of young hearts. Though the weather's dirty 
enough out of doors, the wind is in the right 
quarter for the homeward-bound. The Cabin's 
as comfortable as a lady's muff, and the two 
Bonnie Bessies shall help us to make it more 
comfortable still." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" GOOD-BYE TO THE ' BONNIE BESSIE I 



» 19 



** Now, then," said Captain Rowley, '* we 
must go back to the * Bonnie Bessie ' again. 
The days and weeks passed by, and at last 
our dainty clipper sighted land again. I 
won't take up your time by telling you of 
the ports we visited, or the spices and other 
costly cargo we took on board. Everything 
went well with us, and we were in good hopes 
that the * Bonnie Bessie's ' first voyage was 
going to put plenty of shot in the locker for 
use in our dear little Cabin at home. 

" Liz had fairly regained her strength. I 
really think that awful storm off Cape Horn 
did her a world of good. If a * change ' is so 
grand a thing, as the doctors say, why, she 
had it with a vengeance, for, as I said before, 
I never saw old Neptune's hair brushed by 
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such machinery as that was. Be that as it 
may, Liz began to gain strength as soon as 
the storm cleared off, and she kept gaining 
it until she was as fresh as a milk-maid, as 
sancy as a young middy, and as spry as a 
cabin-boy. 

*' IVe a notion, Mr. Eedwood, that big 
storms, both on sea and land, in human lives 
and histories, are of a great deal more use 
than we can see with the wind in our face an' 
the sleet in our eyes. My mother used to 
say, ' Every big wind has a boon at its tail.' 
That big wind off Cape Horn had, at any rate, 
for Liz grew as hale and hearty as a pensioner 
on full pay, and went in for double rations 
like a monk when Lent's over. 

" My commercial ventures were all success- 
ful, and we began to prepare for the home- 
ward voyage with hearts full of love and 
hope, and picturing to ourselves the happy 
day when the two Bonnie Bessies should float 
safely into harbour under the chalky cliffs of 
Seaborne Bay. Our hopes, like a good many 
others, were doomed to disappointment, for, 
as the old song has it- — 
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* There's many a sunny dawning, 
And many a morning bright, 
That's gloomed by clouds at noonday, 
And ends in a stormy night.' 

I don't much matter that old song though, 
nor any other that gives you either the blues 
or the megrims. I prefer another of a dif- 
ferent sort — 

* Come, friend, put an end to your groaning, 

And banish your sorrow away ; 
For there's many a rainy morning 
Turns out a bright sunshiny day.' 

However, it wasn't exactly like that just then. 
* There's more pear-blossoms in April than 
jargonels in August ; ' and sailors have a say- 
ing that * Fresh winds bring foul weather.' 

" We were running straight for the port of 
Lavuka, from whence we intended to run 
direct for England, and for 'home, sweet 
home.' The mouth of the Lavuka harbour is 
both difl&cult and dangerous. The channel 
wriggles like a sea-serpent, and sunken rocks 
an' shifting sandbanks lie sneaking out of 
sight like tigers in the bush or snakes in the 
grass. 

** Navigation, under such circumstances, 
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was a very ticklish business, and I didn't feel 
competent to pilot the * Bonnie Bessie' my- 
self, so we lay at anchor outside the reef and 
signalled for a pilot. Meanwhile the wind 
had freshened until it blew half a gale ; the 
sea became rough and lumpy, and all along 
the line of coast we could see the broad surges 
of white foam dashing high against the rocks 
pad scatterin' themselves in spray. In the 
river itself the water was being churned 
almost as white as milk, except here and 
there, where dark eddies told of cross cur- 
rents, and breakers dashed against the black 
peaks that peeped, grim as ogres, above the 
waves. 

" I didn't half like it, I can tell you. 
When the pilot came on board I suggested 
that it would be safer to lie by. or to creep 
out into the ofl&ng again and wait until the sea 
lessened and the wind went down. The pilot 
laughed at what he called my needless prud- 
ence, and declared that he could take the 
' Bonnie Bessie ' through the straits blindfold. 

" * Besides,' said he, * there's a hurricane 
blowing yonder in the sou'-west, and if that 
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comes ou us in these open quarters, your 
clipper wUl be splintered into matchwood in 
two hours. We must get her inside/ 

" Of course I could say nothing after that, 
so I suffered myself to be persuaded. The 
pilot took the clipper in hand himself, and 
the perilous venture was made. The wind, 
instead of lulling, grew stronger, and my 
heart fairly thumped with fear for my dainty 
boat, like a flail on a barn floor. 

" I felt vastly inclined to seize the helm 
again, and take matters out of the pilot's 
hands. But he was so calm, and seemed so 
knowing, and smiled so very confidently in 
answer to my doubtful looks, that I was 
ashamed to interfere, like a fool and a simple- 
ton as I was. My dear mother used to say, 
* Over sure is sure to go over,', and that's 
what the pilot was called, or ought to have 
been. 

" In the most awkward part of the channel 
a sudden burst of wind came, and a tremen- 
dous sea dashed broadside on to keep it 
company. The pilot was flung flat on his 
face, the wheel, which had been held hard 
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a-porfc, flew back like lightuing, and a heavy 
shock made the clipper tremble from st^m to. 
stem ; then a big wave came stem on, like a 
battering-ram, and the * Bonnie Bessie/ the 
daintiest craft that ever bore a flag, was lifted 
between two rocks, and settled down among 
the breakers, as if in stocks, into the sand- 
bank underneath. 

" Mr. Eedwood, no man living can under- 
stand my feelings at that moment. All was 
lost 1 Helpless and rigid, there my beauty 
lay, caught in a trap that held her in a grip of. 
iron ! My dainty clipper, of which I had been 
so proud, and in which I had fondly hoped 
to sail home to England and to Bessie, and to 
our snug little home under Seaborne clifis I 

" I've heard of folks having their hair turned 
white in a single night by some sudden gust 
of sorrow, and the wonder is that my hair 
didn't turn as grey as Flamboro' Head in 
November, or as white as a sailor's Sunday suit 
o' duck. I stood on the deck, mazed and help- 
less, like a man in a dream. Then came Liz, 
God bless her, and kissed me. * As God wills, 
dear Garton,' she said, * He knows best.' She 
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bravely swallowed the lump in her throat, and 
beat the tears back that would come in spite of 
her. * Better this Bonnie Bessie than the 
other,' she said ; ' God knows best. Let us 
have faith in God ! * 

" Would you believe it, Mr. Kedwood ? 
the words came like a revelation, ' Have 
faith in God/ said I. * Yes, to the death, Liz. 
Ay, ay, lass, all is well I ' I resumed my 
authority over the ship, though it didn't 
amount to much now. I felt that with every 
life spared, and such a wife as Liz at my side, 
and such a darling as Bonnie Bessie to wait 
our home-coming, and such a good God to 
trust in, it was a sin to lose heart even for an 
hour. 

. ** Says I, quite pat and cheerful-like, ' All's 
well, lass. I've heard it said that, "Where 
fear sees a foe, faith sees a friend," an' the loss 
of the " Bonnie Bessie " may bring a bonnie 
blessing in God's own good time.' We little 
thought, as we stood on the deck of our 
foundering bark that day, how true that 
would be. 

" Strange to say, now the mischief was 
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done, the winds and waves began to moderate, 
and the young moon peeped down, as if to 
see the havoc that the storm had made. We 
were all taken off the ship by friendly hands 
to Lavuka. We managed to save the whole 

o 

cargo, which was a thing to thank God for. 
As for the ship itself, I had to comfort myself 
with the thought that she was well insured, 
though that could not repay me for the loss 
of such a beauty. Never since Noah built the 
Ark had such a craft been launched as that 
which lay in prison between the rocks waiting 
to be battered to pieces by the next great 
storm that blew ! 

"During the short time that we stayed 
at Lavuka, Liz and I sauntered along the 
shore till we came in full view of the clipper 
standing bolt upright as if she were stiU in 
her cradle. Neither she nor I could keep the 
tears back as we slowly turned away at last 
and said Good-bye to the 'Bonnie Bessie 1'" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

*'that little blue bipt in the sky." 

At this point in the Captain's story a visitor 
was announced, and forthwith there entered a 
bronzed and weather-scarred, and somewhat 
infirm old seaman. Doffing his glazed hat 
and revealing a bald head which was almost 
as bronzed as his cheeks, with a fringe of grey- 
hair not unlike that of an elderly monk, he 
accosted my host — 

" Good mornin', Cap'en, I wish you a Merry 
Christmas and plenty on 'em. A sound keel 
an' a fair wind when you're out at sea; a 
strong cable, good anchorage, and a snug 
harbour when you're in port." 

" Hallo, Sam Cropper ! A Merry Christmas 
to you, old messmate. How's your timbers ? 
Has the rheumatics hauled up anchor an' gone 
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yet ? Draw a chair to the fire an' warm your 
toes, you old sea-dog ! " 

All the while the Captain was giving this 
warm reception, he was gripping and shaking 
the brown hand of the new-comer with a 
vigour that left no question as to the honesty 
of his welcome. 

"Hold hard, Cap'en!" said the aged tar. 
"That poor old flipper will be as crippled as a 
frigate with her bowsprit gone. Yes, thank 
God ; the rheumatics is off to pay a Christmas 
visit somewheres* I hope theyll take to him. 
I dessay the old tartar *11 be back with a New 
Tear's gift. But that's neither here nor there, 
as the lad said to the bob-apple. He isn't 
here now, thank God, an' this here's Christmas 

m 

Day i' the mornin'." 

Sam Cropper, it seemed, was one of the 
crew who had sailed with the worthy skipper 
without ever changing ship from the day he 
won his certificate to the day the * Bonnie 
Bessie' was held fast in the grip of the 
Lavuka Kocks. He and Dave Consett had 
been faithful messmates throughout his career. 
Now, while Dave was housed beneath the 
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Captain's roof, Sam, who was sorely crippled 
with rheumatism, was pensioned off by his 
good-hearted employer. On this occasion he 
had come to receive his customary Christmas 
box, and to give the compliments of the 
season to his benefactors. 

" Mr. Kedwood,'* said the Captain, " old Sam 
here was with us in that awful blow off Cape 
Horn." 

*' Belay there, Cap'en!" said the old salt. 
" A blow, you call it I / call it a reg lar buster ; 
an' I'm blowed if I can make it out to this 
day how it was that the * Bonnie Bessie ' 
wasn't blowed into the middle of the land of 
cant remember, — ^where things isn't, — least 
ways, they don't know where to find them." 

" Well, Sam," said I, laughing heartily at 
his way of putting it, *' that's the best defini- 
tion of oblivion I ever heard in my life." 

" Why, your honour knows best about that," 
said Sam, " I don't know Bob Livion myself, 
never hear'd on 'im ; but I know if he had 
been in that storm in any boat but the 'Bonnie 
Bessie,' an' with any skipper but Cap'en Kow- 
ley, he'd ha never been hear'd on after. Do 
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you mind, Cap'en, what you said when you 
came an' spoke to the man at the helm ? * Dave/ 
says you, * cheer up, we shall be out o' this in 
twelve hours/ Dave points his finger up to a 
little blue rift in the sky, no bigger than a 
patch o' canvas on an old mains'l. * There 
heisT says you, an' all the crew looked up a 
minute, as though you saw the face of God 
Almighty !'* 

*' Aud so I did, Sam ! and so I did ! " said 
the Captain, with a soft tremor in his voice, 
"as truly as I hope to see Him when the last 
storm blows that shall land me in the port of 
heaven 1" 

" Before that day," said the old sailor, with 
a serious look on his rugged face, over which 
storm and tempest had ploughed many a 
furrow, and on which time had scored many a 
line, — " before that day I used to sing — 

< There's a sweet little cHerub that sits up aloft, 
That takes care o' the life of poor Jack !' 

But I never could sing that ditty any more. 
Thinks I to myself, ' There's a good God up 
aloft that looks after that business for sailors 
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an' landsmen, too/ an' ever since then I've 
kind 0' looked for Him, afloat and ashore. 
When the rheumatics grips me sharpish, an' 
the screw's twisted a trifle harder than or'nary, 
I thinks sometimes that / can get a glint of 
Him, an' then it isn't so hard to bide." 

" That's right, Sam Cropper," said the skip- 
per, bringing his hand down smartly on his 
knee. *' That's right, stick to that, dear old 
messmate. If we put our trust in God, an' 
look to Him for help, He'll split the darkest 
sky, an' smile at us through a rift o' blue 1" 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Sam, with an emphatic 
nod. "That's the meanin' 0' Chris'mas, I 
reckon, when a body rightly understands it. 
Them poor shepherds got a peep into heaven 
when Jesus was born, an' ever since, as it 
seems to me, it's been kept open i' God's marcy 
for Him to look on us ; an' for us to get a 
peep at Him, specially in stormy weather like 
that off Cape Horn." 

At this moment Mrs. Kowley appeared 
laden with the Christmas fare with which 
Sam's humble cottage was to be cheered that 
day. 
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*'A Merry Christmas, ma am," said Sam, 
touching his scanty forelock, " an' a fair wind 
an' plain sailin' to the homeward-bound. I 
reckon she'll be beatin' up channel this 
mornin- like a maiden in her wedding gown 
steerin' for church. She'll be taken her bear- 
in's from Seaborne Lighthouse before the 
week be out, an' by New Year's Eve she'll 
drop anchor in the bay." 

*' Please God, Sam," said Mrs. Kowley, 
earnestly, "that's all the New Year's gift I 
want." 

"An' you'll get it, ma'am, you'll get it!" 
said the tar, "as sure as my name's Sam 
Cropper. You and the Cap'en can get most 
things, I'm thinkin', or you'd never ha' seen 
that rift o' blue off Cape Horn." 

No sooner had the old tar disappeared, leav- 
ing behind thanks, simple and hearty, for the 
thoughtful kindness that succoured his old 
age and brightened his Christmas hearth, 
than Captaiii Rowley again proceeded with 
his story. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

'' KNOCKED OVER LIKE A KINEPIN T 

" Now, Mr. Redwood, we must get back again 
to Lavuka, where the * Bonnie Bessie ' is stuck 
stark and stiiBf between the iron rocka I 
made the most and the best I could of the 
cargo by disposing of it to the merchants in 
the port It was composed of material juat 
then in great demand, and I made good 
profits, and was better able to stand the loss 
of my dainty clipper. Then Liz began to 
grow home-sick ; not so much for her own 
sake as for Bessie's in dear Old England 
My dear old mother used to say — 

* However wide tlie two may part, 
A mother's bairn lies near her heart' 

And Liz sadly wanted to look on her darling's 
dear face again. Besides this, neither Liz nor 

L 
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I could get rid of tbe notion that something 
had gone wrong with her. We seemed as if 
we could never think of her without seeing 
her in our mind's eye troubled and tossed by 
wind and wave. We had both of us a sort of 
strange notion that skies wera cloudy and 
seas were rough with her, as we thought of 
our sweet little craft buffeted about, an' very 
likely in peril on a lee shore. We were both 
of us as eager to put off in search of her as 
if she was a Spanish galleon, laden to tbe 
water's edge with silver ingots, and we were 
privateers with neither silver in our pouches 
nor provisions in our stores, 

" We made the best of our way to Melbourne, 
as being the likeliest place to find a home- 
ward-bound ship. It was uncommon lucky 
for us. No, I won't say that. I don't like 
the word, egg or shell. My dear old mother 
used to say, * God s blessing brings good-luck, 
an' them that has it finds that bad luck's 
only another name for it.' And as the old 
song has it — 

* Lucky is the ship that rides 
In storm or calm wheo Heaven guides.' 
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lu the port of Melbourne there lay a large 
merchantman freighted with a valuable cargo. 
Everything was ready for the homeward 
voyage, the anchor waa all but hoisted, when 
the captain was taken suddenly ill and died. 
I was well known to the agents of her owners, 
and as the first mate was to6 young and 
inexperienced for such a charge, they offered 
me the command of it. You may easily 
guess that I didn't say ^ Nay/ An^\ so, in a 
little while, Liz and I were out at sea again, 
homeward bouud, 

*' The * Kaiser,* as the ship was called, was 
a capital sailer, though, of course, she wasn't 
up to the mark of the * Bonnie Bessie/ How 
could she be, you know ? So we made a fair 
passage, and in a fairly reasonable time the 
white cliffs of Old England showed through 
the haze and gladdened our longing eyes with 
a sight of home. I bad to stop in London a 
while to transact some business with the 
owners of the ^ Kaiser,* so I sent Liz off at 
once to Seaborne to get the house made ship-* 
shape and trim, like a prize yacht in a regatta,: 
for Bonnie Bessie to come home to. 
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**I proposed to follow her in a day or two, 
going rouud by Prestbum, down Blackburn : 
an' Burnley way, to fetch. our dear darling, 
from Solomon Maunder's, and to bring her, - 
please God, into the dear home-nest once 
again^ . , ^ 

" Poor Liz ! she didn't half like it, I can , 
tell y^ou, and she begged me not to stay in 
London an hout longer than I could help. ; 

** Bless her ! she liiight just as well have 
asked me not to jump into London Dock, or ^ 
not to take the * Kaiser ' back to the port of. 
MelbQurne. There was ho fear of my letting 
the grass grow under my feet, as the say in' is. . 

'* I couldn't sing, * My heart's in the High-, 
lands,' but I could have sung, * My heart's wi' > 
my lassie,' and I meant, God willing, to take 
myself to her as fast as wind and tide could 
carry me. 

"On the evening of the very next day I 
was off to Prestburn, down Lancashire way. 
The exjN^ss was timed to run over fifty miles: 
an hour, and scarcely stopped between London, 
2UQd Prestburn I butio me it .was as islow as a. 
barge or a flat-bd;t6med: hull with. no sail: up,: 
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au' the wind ^ead ahead, * A short road's 
long/ they bay, *when the heart beats time/ 
and it seemed to me as though the t):aiii was 
as sluggish as a pack-horse with a heavy load. 
But, as the saying is, * The end comes at last ;:' 
and at last, long last, we sailed into Frest- 
burn Station^ and I stepped on to the plat- 
form scarcely l^nowing whether I was on nay 
head or iny heels. In a few moments I was 
: tramping through the streets of the town to 
hunt up Solomon Maunder's house, to bring 
away my treasure, my Bonnie Bessie, and 
carry her in triumph to her mother's arms. 

" Can you imagine what I felt^ Mr. Bed- 
wood, when I found Solomon Maunder's place 
shut up, and his house empty 1 I was faurly 
flung on my beam ends*— knocked over like a 
ninepinJ All my strength seemed to leave 
me in an instant, and I had to grip the iron 
railings in front of the house to keep myself 
from falling ! 

*'I inquired at the next house, and &om 
the lips of a neighbour I heard all the story 
of the storm and tempest through which my 
darling Lad had to pass, and with which she 
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bad hod to battle for dear Iife« If I bad met 
Solomon Maunder tben^ Mr. Bedwood, there 
would bave been room for a coroner's inquest 
either for him or me. I often think what a 
mercy it is that opportunity does not always 
sail consort to the will. My will just then, 
God forgive me, was murder, but God's provi- 
dence made the sin impossible. 

'^ I gathered, from what was told me, that 
when Bessie was brought again before the 
magistrates, old Mr. Brocklehurst, Dick's 
father, you know, had employed a lawyer to 
defend her. He had so made Solomon Maun- 
der to eoutradiot himself in his rash and reck-* 
less spirit of revenge, that at last the magis-^ 
trates told him Uuntly that they did not 
believe him. The charge was dismissed, and 
Bessie was told that the imputation was en- 
tirely removed, and advised her to prosecute 
the plaintiff. 

" The whole circumstances of the case got 
Solomon Maunder into a sort of universal 
disrepute ; and so he found it convenient to 
retire from business, and pitch his residence 
elsewhere. 
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" For all further information I was deferred 
to the Brocklehursts, who, said my kind in- 
formant, were likeliest to know what had 
become of Bessie. 

"I made my way through the town of 
Prestburn like a man in a dream. Whenever 
I saw a young woman in the distance I felt 
impelled to run forward in the hope that my 
poor lassie's storm-beaten head might rest a 
little on a father's heart. The Brocklehursts 
received me kindly when I told them who I 
was, and asked tae to stay with them to 
sleep. 

" Sleep 1" said I ; " I can neither sleep nor 
eat nor rest till I find my darling. Where's 
my Bonnie Bessie ?" 

"'At Seaborne, we expect, Captain Kowley,' 
said Mrs. Brocklehurst, She was a pleasant, 
tnotherly-looking body, and I didn't wonder 
that Bessie had taken to her so. * We hoped 
to hear from her, but she has not written to 
us since she left,' she said, and glanced mean- 
ingly at her husband as she spoke. 

" In answer to my further inquiries, I found 
that they had received her into their house 
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after the failure of Solamon Maunder's evil 
Bcheme. They all loved her dearly, Mrs. 
Brocklehurst said, and made her heartily wel- 
come for Dick's sake as well as their own, 
wh6 was head over heels in love with her. 

***But,' continued Dick^s mother, 'she sud- 
denly changed. She grew white and weak 
and ill. She went about without speaking a 
word, and with eyes that were always red with 
tears. We thought it was the shame and 
sorrow of her trouble with Solomon Maundei*, 
and we did our best to give her a cheerier 
turn. At last she left us, declaring that she 
must go back to wait your coming. After she 
had gone we found a packet and a letter on 
her dressing-table. The small parcel contained 
all Dick's little presents to her, and in the 
letter were these lines :' — 

*** Dear, dear friends, farewell. When Dick 
comes home, he can tell you why. Your 
love and goodness will never be forgotten by 
Bessie.* 

*** We were quite thunderstruck,* continued 
Mrs. Brocklehurst, 'and felt that there was some 
mysterv in it that we could not understand. 
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Then there came a report that the * Bonnie 
Bessie ' was lost on the coast of Australia, and 
we thought it must be that which made her 
so melancholy and so ill. But then who in 
the world could comfort her more then we; 
and what had that to do with Dick 1 We 
wrote to Seaborne, but no answer has come as 
yet, and my husband and I were just talking 
of going after her. We are expecting our 
Dick home from the Pacific in the course of a 
few days, and as soon as he comes, he'll set off 
in search of her, we are very sure, and he'll 
never give up till he finds her, at anyrate if 
she be alive.' 

" * Alive I Mrs. Brocklehurst,' I said, and 
then, you may think it strange .for a man, 
a sailor, a weathered old tar like me, but it's 
just the truth, I fainted right off like a girl 
there and then. It was strange maybe, but 
God only knows how dear my darling was 
to mei" 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

''garton! Where's our bonnie bessie?" 

"I thanked them for their goodness to my 
poor lassie," said the Captain. " I promised to 
let them know as soon as I had any tidings of 
her, and then I went away with my heart 
almost breaking for my sweet darling, my 
dainty craft, adrift on the rough sea of life, or, 
for aught I knew, wrecked somewheres and 
gone down. 

" I can't tell you how I felt as I sat in the 
train, one of those slow local trains, you know, 
that stop at every station. I thought I should 
never reach Manchester even, and would fain 
have left the train and run, so harassed and 
distressed was I with a nameless fear. I had 
the compartment of the carriage all to myself, 
and I sought to relieve my pent-up feelings by 
walking quickly from one door to the other, 
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saying aloud again and again^ ' My poor dar- 
ling I My Bonnie Bessie I ' Then came the 
thought, * What if I don't find her at home V 
What shall I say to Liz when I appear before 
her and she asks me, 'Whereas our Bonnie 
Bessie ? ' Then I thought of the ' Bonnie 
Bessie ' lost among the breakers in the Lavuka 
Boadsy and feared my darling had shared her 
namesake's fate I 

"Mr. Bed wood, perhaps you will think me 
weak and foolish when I tell you that the 
thought was tnore than I could bear. I cried 
out, an exceeding great and bitter cry ; and 
flinging myself on my knees on the carriage 
floor, I laid my head on the seat and sobbed 
as though my heart would break. 

"I felt as though I could not pray, and 
all that I could do was to lift my hands to 
heaven, and let my soul crave help from God, 
without one spoken word. That calmed mo 
a little, and I began to take myself to task, 
and argue a littlo hope into my despondent 
spirit. 

"*No, no,' said I, * please God, I shall find 
her r Please God I That familiar word, that 
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word that spoke peace to the soul of Liz ia 
the storm off Cape. Horn, that word that .gave 
me hope^ when Liz repeated it after the 
'Bonnie Bessie' was lost on the rocks of 
Lavuka-^that same word seemed to rebuke 
me, to breathe a new spirit in me, and stiU 
on my knees I prayed to (xod and took 
heart agaim I remembered what my wise, 
good mother used to say, — [ 

^Qod is good, and €k)d'i8 near ; 
God is better than our fear ; 
God is hid, we call, and then 
Qod in merc7 smiles again.' 

" These words kept running in my mind, 
and for the remainder of the journey I was 
calm and hopeful, and I think, though I dare 
not say it too surely, in a more submissive 
frame of mind. 

"In due time — a weary time to me — I 
reached Seaborne. Then the terrible thought 
took possession of me, ^What if she isn't 
there I ' * What shall I say to Liz ? ' And, 
above all, * Oh, my gracious God, where is 
she?' 

"I stumbled along the path which led to 
our dear little home, keeping my eye in, the 
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direction of the dear familiar spot. But my 
eyes were blurred with tears as I thought of 
the fate of one 'Bonnie Bessie;' and as I feared 
the probable fate of the other—and oh 1 how 
much dearer one— my heart fairly sank within 
me. Ah ! there it was at last ! It was night, 
but the stars were shining out, the sky was 
clear — ^all, except in one spot : there, a big, 
black cloud hung heavy and grim like a 
blotch upon the blue, and it seemed to me to 
hang directly over the home I was about to 
enter; My knees trembled and tottered be- 
neath me as I pressed the latch of the garden- 
gate. It made a sharp click in the silent 
night that smote upon my heart like ' a 
knell 1 

" The noise made by the latch brought Liz 
out at once, as though she had been standing 
waiting by the door and listening for it. She 
rushed forward with open arms. I could see 
her face suddenly whiten in the starlight like 
death ! In a low, wailing tone, she said — 

^' 'Qarton! where's our Bonnie Bessie V aiid 
then dropped like lead upon the ground I " 
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The Captain's voicei ^hich bad been long 
struggling and battling to perform his self* 
appointed task, gave way, his grey head 
drooping upon his bre^dt^ and all was stilL 
I could not for th^ hie of me command my 
voice sufficiently to, say, " Pon't say any more, 
Captain. It's cruel to bring such memories 
back." I managed to say,; " Don't," when he 
lifted his hand to silence me, and exerting 
strong command over himself, he said, ^^ All 
right, Mr. Redwood, It's a good thing to 
look back on all the way the Lord hath led 
me, and I shall reach smooth waters by 
and by/* 

** Well I you two don't look much like a 
merry Christmas," said Mrs, Eowley, coming 
in just then. " I suppose you have been to 
Prestburn ? " 

" Yes," said the Captain, kissing her ten- 
derly, "and have just got back to the garden- 
gate," 

''Now then,'* continued the Captain, as if he 
had thrown distressing memory aside, "I'll 
forge ahead a little faster. In the presence of 
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my wife's great sorrow, I seemed to gain my 
own self-control. I bore her in-doors, and set 
to work to bring her out of what I feared was 
a long and fatal swoon. It was a long and 
weary while before she could understand the 
strange story tliat I had to tell. I spoke as 
hopefully as I could, but there was nothing 
very hopeful in my voice. Every star was 
gone out of the sky, and out of doors the big, 
black cloud had spread itself over the wide 
heavens, and without and within all was dark, 
dark, dark. God help us ! That was a night, 
Mr. Kedwood, never to be forgotten while 
memory remains, 

" The next morning I was seated at an early 
breakfast previous to my departure for Prest- 
bum, where I hoped to pick up some clue to 
my Bessie's movements when she left. Liz 
was quite unable to rise, and I was eating in 
solitude the bread of tears when the chief 
constable of Seaborne came in with an open 
telegram in his hand. 

'* * I have just received this. Captain Rowley,' 
he said, * from a Mr. Joseph Hearnshaw of 1 6 
Renfrew Street, Manchester, I thought, as 
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you bad come home. I had better bring it 
aloDg at once.' 

" The telegram ran thus — 

" ' Kindly send any news you have concern- 
ing Captain Rowley and the ship * Bonnie 
Bessie.^ His daughter is here, hut is not able 
to travel' 

" ' God bless you> Captain Oraves ! ' said I. 
* You have brought me the best news that I 
have heard for many a day ; and the sight 
of that paper is more welcome than a friendly 
signal to a castaway/ 

*' I stole to the bedside of my wife. 

" ' Cheer up, Liz/ said I. * News has just 
come that Bessie is with our old friend, Joe 
Hearnshaw, in Manchester. I have only just 
time to catch the train. Heart up, my dear 1 
God is where He was ! ' 

" In a few short hours, though they seemed 
long enough to me, I was walking through 
the streets of Manchester in search of our lost 
darling. Suddenly a cheery voice accosted 
me, and a hand was laid upon my shoulder. 

" [ Hallo 1 Captain Bowley ! Thank God ! 
You are alive, then, after all ! ' 
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" * Where's our Bonnie Bessie ? ' said I, and 
stood still to hear his answer. 

" * Safe at nay house/ said Joe Heamshaw, 
for it was he himself. * But she is pining her 
heart out with grief, for she thinks that both 
you and her mother are lost in the " Bonnie 
Bessie,"' 

" In another minute we were in a cab and 
on our way to Renfrew Street, for I had 
already put a powerful inspiration into the 
driver's palm. 

"Joe Hearnshaw was an old schoolfellow 
of mine, who had fought his own way in the 
world until he had become a mill-owner and 
a cotton-spinner on a large scale. On our 
way to his house Jie told me the* whole story 
of Bessie's presence there;. 

" It appears that when Bessie left Prest- 
burn, she was not only in the trouble that led 
her to return Dick Brocklehurst's presents, 
but had heard also a rumour of the loss of the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' and her crew. She had never 
fairly recovered from the shock occasioned by 
Solomon Maunder, and both her health and 
her spirits were at a low ebb ; indeed our 

M 
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dainty little craft found the tide so low that 
she could scarcely float out of harbour. 

" When she reached Manchester she had to 
cross the town to take the train for Seaborne^ 
and at once engaged a cab for that purpose. 
As the conveyance rattled aloDg the paved 
streets she turned sick and faint, and felt for 
her little bag containing her purse, a smdling- 
bottle, and other little artiolesw This she 
always carried suspended by a diain to her 
belt. 

** She found that the chain was broken and 
the bag was gone I Gone ! and she sick and 
faint, a stranger in the middle of a crowded 
dty, with no money in her pocket, and not a 
single friend among all the thousands who 
tramped the busy streets. She uttered one 
little scream of surprise and terror. She 
signalled the driver to stop, and then stepped 
upon the pavement, saying — 

"* ' Cabman, my purse is stolen, and I have 
no money ! ' 

" Poor Bessie I Our Bonnie Bessie I Her 
position was revealed to her all at once. 
Orphaned, as she thought, of both parents, in 
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the midst of a city in which she had not even 
an acquaintance, homeless, moneyless, and ill ! 
The roar and roll of the great town fell with 
stunning force upon her poor aching brain, 
and with a bitter cry she sank fainting on the 
kerbstone — stranded, stranded, God help her ! 
in the surging street ! *' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
you're a good sort, jack lawson." 



" The cabman's first feeling, as he heard her 
story, was that of vexation and suspicion. 
But a second look at that poor, pale, almost 
death-stricken face, conyinced him that she 
spoke the truth. He saw her reeling, and 
making vain eflForts to lay hold of the wheel 
to save herself from falling, and leaping from 
his box, he caught her just in time to lighten 
her fall. 

" * Cheer up, miss ! " said the honest fellow, 
as he raised her so that she could sit on the 
edge of the pavement. 'Itll be all right, 
rU warrant. Cheer up, lassie, cheer up 1 ' 

*' A policeman seeing a crowd beginning to 
gather, made his way to the spot. The cab- 
man told him the state of things, and the 
man at once suggested that she should be 
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put in the cab again and taken to the police 
station. 

** ' ril be hanged if she shall/ said the cab- 
man, heartily. * IVe got precious little room 
to spare in my diggings, after stowin' away a 
wife an' half-a-dozen bairns ;: but I'll find a 
comer for this poor lassie before she shall 
go to the station-house.*' The little crowd 
applauded this kindly sentiment to the echo. 

"By this time Bessie had somewhat re- 
covered, and could answer the policeman's 
questions^ 

" * Where do you want to go to ? * said he. 

" * To Seaborne/ responded Bessie, * where 
my parents live '/ and then the thought that 
she had no parents now nearly overpowered 
her again. 

" * Have you no friends in Manchester ? ' he 
inquired. 

" * Not one ! * said poor Bessie.^ 

" * Yes, she has,' said a bystander, who for 
some moments had been weighing the matter 
over before coming to a conclusion. * My 
name's Jack Lawson/ continued he, turning 
to the policeman, ^an' I live at Heamshaw 
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Mills, ril take the poor young lady Lome 
with me. My Mary '11 care for her like a 
sister, an' we've room enough and to spare.* 

"The cabman couldn't hdp clapping the 
speaker on the shoulder, as he said, * Tou're 
a good sort, Jack Lawson I ' 

" Lifting our darling in the cab again, Law- 
son and the policeman got inside with her. 
The cabman mounted his box and away they 
went amid the cheers of the bystanders. 

" Jack Lawson was the foreman at Heam- 
Shaw's Mills, and his house was situated in 
the mill-yard. So the cab was driven through 
the big gateway and across the square, whfere 
men were busily engaged among bales of 
cotton, and drew up at the door. 

" * Now, Cabbie,' said Jack, * what's your 
fare?' 

" * A grip o' your hand, mate, an' per- 
mission to drive you an* your missis some- 
where's for a Saturday outing. That's the 
fare that Ned Watson wants from you.' 

" The honest, warm-hearted fellow got the 
hand-grip ; as for the rest, I can't say. Then 
he said to the policeman— 
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" * Now, Bobbie, you see airs square. Jump 
into the cab, an' I'll give you a ride all the 
way to the station-house for nothing/ 

''In the house of the foreman Bessie was 

« 

comfortably housed and most kindly treated. 
She was given to understand that she could 
rest there until she could gain some tidings 
of her friends. 

^^ In the afternoon of that same day, Law- 
son's master met him in the miU. 

" ' I see you've got a visitor, Jack," said 
Mr. Hearnshaw, with a smile ui)on his face. 
* I hope it's all right, lad ; but it isn't often 
that we are troubled with a visit from a 
policeman in these quarters.' 

'^So, then, Lawson explained matters to 
his employer, and expressed a hope that he 
approved of what he had done. 

**YouVe acted like a Christian, Lawson; 
and I'm more than half inclined to envy you 
the privilege of being a Good Samaritan to 
buch good purpose. What is the young lady's 
name, do you know ? ' 

" * She calls herself Bessie Eowley,' said 
Jack Lawson, ^an' she says she comes from 
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Seaborne, an' I have no doubt she says 
right, for truth is written on every line of the 
lassie's face/ 

" * What, Jack 1 ' said Mr. Hearnshaw. 
* What name did you say ? Kowley 1 Sea- 
borne 1 Then look you, FU lay a wager of 
a bale of cotton to a hank of brown thread 
that she's the daughter of my old friend and 
schoolfellow, Garton Kowley, as good a fellow 
as ever had a name to call himself by ! I 
must go over and see her.' 

" Of course he was soon confirmed in his 
idea, and Jack Lawson at once coincided with 
the suggestion that Bessie should be trans- 
ferred to still better quarters under the roof 
of his master's house in Eenfrew Street. 

" * So there she's been ever since, and there 
she is to-day,' said Mr. Heamshaw, as the cab 
drew near to his own door, * and there she's 
welcome to stay, and her father too, as long as 
they like, for the sake of " Auld lang syne 1 " * 

" * May God bless you, Joe Hearnshaw,* 
said I, ' and Jack Lawson too, and that noble 
cabman into the bargain. I'll never forget 
this kindness as long as I live.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"SHE WAS PALE AND LIMP AND SILENT." 

•* I shan't try to tell you, Mr. Redwood, of the 
meeting with my darling. She was upstairs 
when I entered. She heard my voice in the 
hall. She seemed to fly downstairs, and with 
a scream of joy bounded into my arms. I sank 
on one of the hall chairs. She laid her poor 
pale face and weary head upon my breast and 
nestled against my heart, and all the while 
she could say nothing but, 'Father, dear 
father 1' and I could say nothing but * Bessie 1 
Bonnie Bessie,' as I stroked her hair and kissed 
her white brow, the darling ! But there ! my 
heart's full and my throat's full, and the good 
God that's over all knows that I took her to 
my soul again as a gift from heaven. 

" Neither am I going to tell you of our 
journey home, or try to describe my thoughts 
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as I remembered the last railway journey, 
\rhen I knelt kail the time wit&i my head 
upon the seat and an agony in my hearts 

** You may guess that both Bonnie Bessie 
and myself had many a question to ask each 
other, and that but for our desire to reach 
Seaborne and dear Liz^ the journey would 
have been all too short 

^'I ha:d timed matters so that we should 
reach Seaborne in broad daylight, so that Liz 
might see us together as soon as we rounded 
the comer; and so that she might have a 
little titne to prepare herself and gather her- 
self together before she folded her lassie in 
her arms. 

''I need not tell you that on our arrival 
Liz was waiting, waiting, standing by the 
bed-room window, from which she could see 
the farthest down the rocky path that led to 
the railway station. When at last she saw 
Bonnie Bessie and her father walking arm in 
arm along the grassy way, she neither called 
out, nor wept, nor fainted. She just knelt 
down by her bed and thanked her heavenly 
Father, and asked Him for strength to bear 
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the glad excess of joy. Tbeu she walked 
downstairs into the little parlour, and stood 
and clenched her hands and bit her Up, and 
schooled herself to be calm and collected for 
her lassie's sake* Then I opened the door and 
pushed our Bonnie Bessie in, and said — ' It 
has pleased God, »dear wife !* 

*' I saw tJie two become as one. Mother and 
child long separated hj seas of trouble clung 
in an embrace that held -two souk together. 
Then I closed the door and left them — ^left 
them to go to my own chamber, and on my 
knees to give thaaks to God ! 

" ril tell you what it is, Mr. Bedwood, it's a 
good an' a grand thing to put one's trust in 
God, and to remember that He is watching all 
the time the storm rages. He sees the storm, 
and He sees the poor tired sailors toiling at the 
oars and tossed like a chip upon the waves. 
He sees it all, and in His own good time He 
stands on the wave-swept deck and says, 
'Peace, be still,' and there follows a great 
calm. 

** When we were getting fairly settled down 
again, and seemed likely to float awhile in 
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smooth water, I got a letter fix>m our fidends 
at Levuka. It said that during the rery week 
that Liz and I left for Melbourne a great 
storm began to blow. It lasted for fall three 
days, and was followed by such incoming seas 
that nobody had ever seen the like. 

^* I told you, I think, that the sand-banks 
in that channel are always changing shape and 
place like a wizard's box of tricks. Well, what 
with the heavy ground-swell, and the high 
spring-tides, and the wedging-up of the moving 
sands, the 'Bonnie Bessie' had been lifted 
clean off the sunken rocks, and fresh seas had 
driven her end on right up the sloping 
beach. 

"* There she lies to-day,' said the letter, 
stranded on the beach, but bolt upright as a 
corporal of marines with a new stock on, look-^ 
ing for all the world as if she was still on the 
slips, and to all appearances little the worse 
for wear; If it had been anywhere else but 
in this out«of-the-way comer, steam-^tugs and 
machinery might get her off again. 

" All this, as you may guess, was but cold 
comfort to me^ Said I to myself, he might 
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as well havo saved himself the trouble of 
writing all that. The ship's gone. There 
she is, and there she'll stay till her planks 
fall off on their own account, and the winds 
and waves play hide-and-seek among her 
ribs. 

"But bless you, Mr. Redwood, how little 
we know I My dear old mother used to say, 
* The unlooked-for came to day, and the un- 
expected's coming to-morrow.' * Fine weather, 
says the almanac, but see how it rains I ' It's 
never wise to prophesy unless you know. It's 
a good thing to be ready for aU weathers; 
then, if th^ gale comes^ you can scud before 
the wind and bide your time ; and if fair 
weather comes, thank God for a blue sky, and 
sail about your business; 

" We were a good deal more anxious just 
now about our own dear lassie at home. She 
had nearly been shaken to pieces^ in that 
storm^ at Prestburn, and her strength seemed 
to have gone, with no intention of coming 
back. She was pale and limp and silent. 
She went about the house as still and as list- 
less as a shadow, and our little cabin grew as 
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glum and as dull as the hold of a Newcastle 
collier with a ghost in it. 

" We got the best medical advice we could 
lay hold of, but the doctors seemed to be 
as much puzzled as we were. They all said 
there was some secret trouble on her mind. 
If that could but be removed she would get 
better ; if not, they were afraid she would get 
worse. But we could aot get her to talk 
about it. She carried her trouHe, and she 
made no sign. We knew she had parted 
company with Dick Brocklehurst .; but whether 
it was that that was eating her heart out, 
or whether it was what Solomon Maunder 
had done, or whether it was something that 
her fever had left behind, we could not tell. 
Every day she grew paler and weaker. 

" Talk about the heartache ! Liz and I had 
it, I can tell you, and were fast getting to 
look as much like a death's-head as she was. 
I would willingly have parted with an arm or 
a leg any day to see a bit of colour coming 
back upon her cheeky She did her best to 
seem happy; she tried to smile away our 
fears. But such love as ours could not so 
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easily be blinded. We saw that she was 
foundering before our eyes ; or, like her 
namesake on Levuka beach, was sunk so 
deeply in the sands that she could never be 
got off. 

" One day I was sitting by the fire just 
about as miserable as a man could be. Liz 
had been moving about all the morning with 
her eyes wet with tears, and Bessie was sitting 
on the sofa doing some sort of needlework, and 
now and then heaving a sob that cut me to 
the heart. 

" I went and sat down beside her on the 
sofa, and taking her hands in mine, so that 
she was forced to give me her attention, I 
said, * Bessie, darling, do you see that your 
mother's heart is breaking ? As sure as you 
live, if you don't mind, she'll die of grief for 
you. When that happens I shall only have 
you to live for, and, as far as I can see, -I 
shan't have you for long.' 

'*I could not get any further. I fairly 
broke down, laid my head upon her shoulder, 
and wept. 

'^Poor BessieJ I have often thought since 

N 
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it was very cruel of me to do that, but I 
think I couldn't help it. It seemed as though 
all hope was gone. She stood upon her feet, 
flung her arms around my neck^ and tried to 
speak, but not one word would come between 
her lips. Then she put her hand into her 
bosom and gave me a letter. This is what I 
read : — 

"'My own Bonnie Bessie, — I have just 
time to write and post this before we sail. 
Just one line, my darling, to say how dearly 
I love you, and that every day, and almost 
every hour, I shall be thinking of you until 
fan: winds bring me back again to the sweet 
girl who is dearer, far dearer, to m:e than aU 
the world besides. Never for a moment for- 
get that the warmest corner in your heart 
belongs to * Dick.' 

'*When she saw that I had read it, she 
gave me another in the same handwriting, 
and dated from abroad, — 

" ' My dear Bessie, — Will you believe me 
when I say that it is a great sorrow to me to 
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write tills letter ? But under the circum- 
stances it must be done. That has come to 
my ears which I cannot doubt, though I fain 
would, because the authority is unquestion- 
able. Everything, as between you and me, 
must be at an end. The blow is almost more 
than I can bear, but I shall learn in time both 
to bear and to forget, — I remain, yours, in 
much sorrow, Richard Brocklehurst,' 

"Now I understand the whole mischief, 
and in truth I did not wonder that the blow 
had fallen so heavily, I stood a moment or 
two speechless with surprise, 

" * Oh ! Bonnie Bessie,' I said at last ; 
* why didn^t you show me this before ? That 
letter never came from Dick Brocklehurst, 
It's a forgery and a lie ! ' 

"*I hoped so,' said she, hopelessly, *so I 
wrote him to ask about it, but he has never 
written me any more, and now he never will," 

"*But,' said I, *I know a sailor's ways 
better than that. Did you ever hear his 
mother call him Richard? or his father? or 
his sister Ellen ? No, Did he ever sign 
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himself or call himself Richard ? No. Did 
any of his comrades? !No. He's been Dick 
ever since he played marbles or learned 
the spelling-book. Til warrant that on 
board ship if anybody called him Bichard he 
wouldn't know whom they meant Dick's a 
sailor, and Dick he is and will be to the end 
of the chapter. I tell you, lassie, he never 
WTote that letter; I'll stake my life on it.. 
Whyever didn't you show it to his mother ? 
She would have put the matter clear in five 
minutes. I'll go to Prestburn to-morrow and 
find out the truth. Surely Sdomon Mauji* 
der s fingers are in this business. Dick's own 
mother told me that they did not know why 
you left them and returned his letters, and i^ 
grieves them to the heart/ 

" Our Bonnie Bessie, poor foolish lassie, 
was startled at what I said, and I could dee 
that there was half a hope dawning on her 
heart that it might be true, and that her 
silence had led her to carry a heartbreak that 
might be cured." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
"my name's dick brocklehubst." 

r 

"In thjd course of the afternoon," continued 
Captain Kowley, when next he resumed his 
Btory, " I had occasion to go into the town. As 
I passed along the top of the cliff, on my way 
to the harbour, my attention was directed to 
the movements of a sail out in the oflSng. She 
was ploughing the waters at a fine rate, and 
seemed to me at that distance to be as pretty 
a craft as ever carried rope or canvas. She 
was evidently steering for Seaborne Harbour, 
and as she veered and tacked and showed me 
her nose, I stood stock-still, with my hat in 
my hand, and my mouth wide open, I guess 
my picture just then would be w^orth having. 
Hasting down to the pier, I borrowed a glass 
of the coast guardsman. I got a good look at 
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the strange craft, and nearly dropped the tele- 
scope with surprise. 

"Mr. Redwood, that ship w:is the * Bonnie 
Bessie.' There was no doubt about it — ^not the 
si ightest shadow of one. But how she had come 
there was a mystery, and according to my 
notion a miracle, and nothing less. StiU hug- 
ging the friendly telescope, I dodged about 
from pier to quay, and from ^uay to pier, 
according as the vessel tacked about, and at 
last I got a clear, full look at her bows, and 
there were the words inscribed in big bright 
letters of gold — * The Bonnie Bessie.' 

" I can't tell you how I felt : my heart was on 
my lips, and my wits went wool-gathering. At 
first I thought I would run up home and tell 
the news ; then I thought I would go on board; 
then I felt inclined to shout out aloud; and 
then, I might as well confess it, I felt strongly 
inclined to cry. At last I hailed a boat, and as 
soon as the clipper was dropping her anchor 
in the harbour, I was on board and standing 
before the captain. 

" The question I wanted to ask was in my 
eyes and in my mouth ; but if you had given 
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me all the ships in Seaborne docks, I could 
not have brought one word to my tongue-tip. 
There I stood, like a zany ; and IVe no doubt 
for a moment the skipper thought I was not 
quite right in my head. 

" He was quite a young fellow, five- or six- 
and-twenty, it may be, with curling locks of 
dark-brown hair, and having a frank, open 
face of his own. He was as brown as a berry, 
and had evidently spent many a long month 
in the neighbourhood of the equator. 

"As I stood staring at him in the foolish way 
I have described, with not a word to tell my 
errand, he smiled so as to show his two rows 
of white teeth, and bring a new gleam into his 
pleasant face, and then burst into a downright 
hearty laugh* 

" * Well, governor,' he said, 'I don't know 
whether you ever saw me before. I think not; 
but rU be hanged if you'll ever forget me 
again. May I ask what your business is? What 
can I do for you ? ' 

^* ' E-e-ex-c-c-use me. Captain,' I said. * The 
fact is that I- 1- 1 am so completely thrown 
on my beam-ends, capsized, in fact, that' — 1 
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should never have finished the sentence, I think,- 
when a bright thought struck me. * C-captain,* 
said I, * would you tnind telling a fellow what 
they call you ? ' 

" ' Not a bit in the world, my friend,' said 
he, laughing again ; ' my name's Dick Brockle- * 
hurst, at your service/ 

" ' N-not Kichard ? ' I gasped. 

*' ' No, thank you,' he said, * the shorter the 
handle the easier gripped . * Dick Brocklehurst 
it is, and I'm captain only until I've handed 
this splendid clipper over to its rightful owner. 
The "Bonnie Bessie" belongs to Captain Gartoa 
Rowley.' 

" ' Y-y-yes,' I said simply, * and our Bonnie 
Bessie belongs to you/ 

" ' Hallo !' said he, ' are you Captain Rowley ? 
Why, bless me, I might have known it, if I'd 
taken a good look at your figure-head. Captain. 
But the fact is, you were so completely 
knocked over with astonishment that you 
didn't show anything but your mouth and 
eyes. Well, Captain, I've brought you the 
"Bonnie Bessie," and I'm glad to hear that 
you own my right to the other Bonnie Bessie> 
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Gbd bless her, the sweetest craft in Seaborne 
and all the world besides." 

" Dick Brocklehurst led me down into the 
dear well-remembered cabin, and I followed, 
half-dazed and almost drunk with wonder and 
delight. Many and many a time, in storm 
and shine, beneath sunlight ^nd starlight, my 
dear Liz and I had sat round the little squat 
table in the centre, ay, and knelt beside it 
too, and prayed with tears that God would 
take charge of us and the * Bonnie Bessie,' and 
our sweet Bessie that was far away. I could 
not help it, Mr. Kedwood, as I thought of my 
beautiful clipper brought back to me by a 
miracle ; and as I thought of the good news I 
had for my pale-faced darling and my grieving 
wife, I dropped on my knees by the cabin 
table, and did my best to praise God for His 
wonderful mercies to me and mine. 

" Then Dick Brocklehurst told ine the whole 
story. He had heard, while he was in Aus- 
tralia, where he had been detained through 
his transference to another steamer, that the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' was stranded,' on her voyage 
home. The ship in which he was first mate 
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was injured in a storm and bad to be put back 
for repairs. Dick suggested that Levuka was 
nearer than Melbourne, and so to Levuka tbey 
sailed. There Dick saw the clipper sound in 
her timbers, and simply bedded in the sand. 
He revolved in his mind the thought of getting 
her off the bank. On close examination he 
found that the shifting sand had again been 
moved by a change in the current* 

" The highest tides of the year were due 
with the moon that was sailing brightly in the 
heavens, higher and fuller every night. He 
ventured to suggest to his Captain that they 
should try to get the * Bonnie Bessie ' off the 
bank. On their way to the place — for Dick 
had persuaded the Captain to go and examine 
it himself — our darling's true and faithful 
lover told the skipper how he hoped to win 
the other Bonnie Bessie for his wife. No 
sooner did the Captain see how the ship was 
placed than he laughed aloud. 

"'Off!' said he. 'Why, of course we can 
get her off. By old Neptune's beard, Dick 
Brocklehurst, you shall take this 'Bonnie 
Bessie' to Captain Kowley, and demand, in 
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rightful exchange, the other Bonnie Bessie to 
be yours for life ! ' 

" Preparations were made at once. The two 
little steam-tugs belonging to the Levuka har* 
hour and the big steamship were all cabled 
fast to the captive clipper. After two or three 
attempts the vessel moved, and finally slid out, 
and amid ringing cheers it floated into deep 
water. She was thoroughly overhauled, and 
it was soon seen that she was seaworthy. 
After she was repaired, Dick Brocklehurst was 
put in charge of her, and brought her safe and 
sound to drop her anchor ouce more in Sea- 
borne bay. 

" On our way to our little cottage on the 
cliff — ^how I got there, I don't know, for I 
scarcely knew wjiether I was on my head or 
my heels — I told Dick of the forged letter 
and Best's sad plight. Poor fellow ! he was 
in a terrible way, being entirely ignorant of 
all that had happened since he left. 

" Need I say that Dick was a welcome visitor 
to our little cottage ? Our Bonnie Bessie was 
seated by the fireside when I went in with the 
young sailor behind me. She was reading a 
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letter, one of the old letters of happier days. 
Dick knew it, I suppose, for he couldn't stand 
it. He and I had planned how to go about 
it ; but, bless you, as soon as he saw her, so 
pale and yet so beautiful, all his caution 
tumbled to pieces. . 

'' Eushing by me, he took the dear lassie in 
his arms. * Never mind the letter, darling; 
read my face instead,' he cried. Our darling 
gave one radiant look into his face, read all 
she cared to read, and then burying her own 
face on his shoulder, wept precious and 
refreshingp tears." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

** here's a tallygraph, cap'en." 

*• Joy does not kill. From that hour the light 
came back to her eye, the colour to her cheek 
of our Bonnie Bessie, and, thank God, it has 
continued there until this day. Dick lost no 
time in claiming our darling for his wife. 

"*rve brought you the "Bonnie Bessie" 
that you lost,' said he, * and I want the other 
Bonnie Bessie that I can't afford to lose. We 
saved the clipper by taking it in tow ; let me 
take her namesake in tow, and, by the help 
of God, ril prove a faithful consort, and take 
her into a peaceful port.' 

" There was no diflSculty with the old folks 
at Prestbum ; how could there be, you know ? 
Matters were soon explained, and Solomon 
Maunder was consigned to the oblivion of for- 
getfulness. It was quite as well that he and 
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Dick never came into contact, or the colli- 
sion would have sent the pirate to Davy Jones, 
and no mistake, 

*' Ellen came over to Seaborne to help our 
lassie to prepare for the wedding. It was egg 
and milk to me and Liz to see the two maidens 
fluttering like doves, always in company ; and 
to hear their merry laughter floating through 
the house was the sweetest music we had heard 
for many a day. 

" While the young folks were all on stilts, 
God bless them, as they usually are at such 
times, an old aunt of mine died. Much to my 
astonishment, for 1 was never a great favourite 
of hers, she left me a comfortable little fortune 
of a few thousand pounds, 

" *Now, Garton,' said Liz to me, * you needn't 
go to sea, except for pleasure, any more,' 

"Bless her, I thought she had won her 
right to have it all her own way. So I bought 
this bungalow, and called it The Cabin; 
and here we are, thank God, happy and 
content, 

" On the day of our Bessie's wedding, after 
all was signed, sealed, and delivered, as the 
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lawyers say, we all four went on board the 
^ Bonnie Bessie/ All was spick and span, and 
as gay as flags and paint could make her. In 
the cabin I signed the splendid clipper over to 
Dick Brocklehurst 

" ^ There, my son/ said I, * you've got both 
the Bonnie Bessies now ; and in our hearts, 
both Liz's and mine, we believe you are 
worthy of 'em,* 

'* Then I brought out the bit 0' prayer that 
I had payed out when the two Bonnie 
Bessies were first launched. I had made a 
few alterations in it, you know, just to meet 
the case. 

" ' Now,' said I, * the lassie's yours an' the 
clipper's yours, but you are both ours, God 
bless you. Let us launch you fairly, and ask 
God's blessing on it all.' 

" Full of thankfulness to God for His un- 
common mercies, we four knelt round the 
table in the little cabin, our hands all linked 
together, and I payed out the old prayer 
again that had done us such good service* 
I had a good deal of trouble to get on, what 
with the lump in my throat and the water 
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in my eyes, and the big load of joy and 
gratitude at my heart. 

*' * O Thou great and gracious God/ I said, 
'who hast made the heavens and the earth, 
and the great and wide sea, and dost uphold 
all things by the power of ITiy rigbt hand, 
grant Thy blessing on our Bonnie Bessie and 
her consort. May they always sail together 
in happy company, with their canvas filled 
with mutual love. Prosper them through all 
the voyage of life, and bring them safe to 
harbour : May they both, as well as the 
* Bonnie Bessie ' they own, ever be true to 
compass and sail according to chart, and ever 
have the Best of Pilots to aid them in awk- 
ward navigation. May they both, together 
with the old captain and his consort, come 
safe into the port of heaven at last, with 
colours flying, and drop anchor in the bay 
of the New Jerusalem, for Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour's sake, Amen.' 

'*We remained on our knees for some 
minutes, and I felt that Dick Brocklehurst, 
who had now taken both our Bessie's hands 
in his, was tacking a bit o' prayer on to mine 
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on his own account, and from that minute I 
knew that he too was sailing under the flag 
of the Great Captain, and my last anxiety 
was set at rest for ever. 

" We rose from our knees all the better for 
it, I can tell you, and then with glad hearts 
and thankful souls we returned to the Cabin 
here, and finished the day as happy as it had 
began. If ever an old sailor under heaven had 
cause to be grateful to Almighty God, it's me, 
isn't it, Liz ? * 

" * Yes, Garton, and me too,' said his wife, 
smiling through her tears. 

" ' Right, lass, right,' he said, looking at 
her with true affection, * for you are an old 
sailor too, or you never would have sailed 
through that storm off Cape Horn.' 

" Now, Mr. Redwood, my long-winded yarn 
is ended at last. So just once again — Here's 
luck an' God's blessing, fair wind and fiue 
weather, to the homeward-bound." 

Almost immediately after the Captain had 
finished his story, in walked Dave Consett. 

'* * Here's a tallygraph, Cap'en, an' if so be 
that it's about the homeward-bound, I should 
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like to hear the news before I turn in. There's a 
smartish bit o' wind bio win' from the nor'ard, 
so it's like the "Bonnie Bessie " '11 be knocking 
about waiting for a change o' wind/ 

The '* tallygraph *' proved to be from Dick 
Brocklehurst, and was dated from the port of 
Hull. It was to the effect that they had been 
delayed by head-winds and a slight accident 
to their steering gear, but that they hoped 
to be in Seaborne Koads in a few days. It 
finished with the gratifying news, ''All's well." 

''All's well ? " said Dave Consett, "o' course 
it is, an' alius will be, so long as the 'Bonnie 
Bessie ' has the young Captain's wife aboard. 
She'll come sailin' into harbour like a swan^ 
an' drop anchor in the bay on New- Year's Eve. 
Not afore, as sure as my name's Dave Consett." 

"Not afore!" said Mrs. Rowley ; "why, that's 
a long time to come from Hull." 

" Why, you see, ma'am, them there nor'-east 
winds, they're as obstinate as an old mule. 
They ain't got no manners, an' the more you 
wants em' to pack off about their business, the 
more they blow your hair about, as if they 
did it o' purpose to make you waxy. How- 
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somediver, well hope this 'uu'U change his 
mind, so good-night all." 

**I sincerely hope it will," said I, "for I 
must pack up my things and start for London 
before the week's out. I should certainly like 
to make the acquaintance of the two Bonnie 
Bessies, and of Captain Brocklehurst too." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

••that sort o' thing shabpens one's 

appetite.'' 

As the night progressed the wind rose higher 
and higher until it blew a strong gale, and it 
whistled and howled around the Cabin as if 
it meditated malicious designs against it Ifc 
succeeded effectually in driving away sleep 
from my eyes and slumber from my eyeUds. 
When the first grey dawn appeared above the 
low window blind. I rose from my bed. ' Look- 
ing out to seaward, I could see the fierce white 
horses prancing along the angry waters, and 
could hear the loud boom of the breakers as 
they beat heavily against the rocky shore. 

*' Thank God," said I to myself, " that the 
' Bonnie Bessie' is fairly sheltered in the Hum- 
boT, for it's a rough daybreak for ships at sea." 

Captain Rowley, I found, was up and 
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about ; and in a little while I was by liis side, 
and stretching away for a brisk walk along 
the cliffs. The old salt seemed to revel in the 
turmoil of wind and wave, and to long to be 
once again on the tossing waters which for all 
his lifetime had been his home. 

" I'm not sorry/' he said, '* for this big wind. 
It'll go down directly, and then most likely it'll 
bring us a change, and the ' Bonnie Bessie ' into 
the bargain." 

Hope and expectation raised his spirits to 
the level of a song, and he began to hum as 
we walked along, 

"Oh how happy shaU I he ! 
Oh what joy wiU come to me. 
For my sweetheart I shall see 
When my ship comes in." 

" Hallo,** said he, *' what's that ? *' It was the 
loud report of a gun out at sea, and in another 
moment a rocket shot high into the air, re^ 
vealing a ship labouring heavily in the surg- 
ing waters, and perilously near the Kaven 
Crags. 

" Oh dear ! " said he, " she'll be on the Crags 
in an hour ; come along I " 
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Nobody would have thought him a man 
of sixty as he strode at a rapid rate along the 
path that led to the shore and to the place 
where the lifeboat was kept in readiness for 
sudden calls. The rocket had warned the crew, 
and by the time we were at the shed, the men 
were donning their cork jacketsy while others 
were moving the boat out on the runners 
which led it to the sea. When all was ready, 
it was found that one member of the crew had 
failed to appear. 

" ril steer, lads/' said the Captain, jumping 
in and seizing the tiller. There was no time to 
say nay, even if anybody had been inclined. 
The boat set off with a cheer from those who 
had gathered to the spot. We soon lost sight 
of them beyond the intervening billows, and 
there was nothing for it but for me to watch 
and wait, and wonder what I should say to 
Mrs. Eowley if the Captain did not return for 
breakfast, which looked little likely just then. 

Again we heard the firing of a gun. 
Again a rocket rose, and flashed a moment or 
two in the dull sky. Then the wind bore us 
knowledge that the signal was answered by a 
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clieer from the lifeboat, and that brought 
another cheer from the now large and excited 
crowd. 

As the light grew clearer, we could catch 
occasional views of the doomed ship, helpless 
on the rocks, and now and then, on a wave 
crest, we saw the lifeboat and its noble crew 
straining at the oars. 

While I was standing on an elevated spot 
watching events, who should I see approach- 
ing but Mrs. Kowley. She had heard the report 
of the gun, had seen the rocket, and knowing, 
proudly knowing, what her Garton was, and 
what he would do at need, she had come to 
hear and see what it concerned her much to 
know. 

"Has Garton gone in the boat?" said she, 
eagerly. 

'* Yes," said I, ** he's steering. One man did 
not turn up ; but it will be all right, Mrs. 
Kowley." 

She seemed to understand my tone and 
purpose, for she smiled a little as she said — 

"Oh yes, I don't fear for Garton; he's at the 
post of duty, and if he wasn't he wouldn't be 
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Garton Rowley. God help the lads to save 
all lives on board I" * 

I could not help thinking to myself, " This 
is the true Christmas spirit; bounty, duty, love^ 
and kindness : " no more precious quartenaion 
of virtues ever dwelt in human hearts than in 
the grand old Captain and his true-hearted wife. 

A bystander with a powerful telescope 
exclaimed suddenly — 

" There she h I on the Crags !" 

Then followed a few breathless moments, as 
every eye was turned on the oracle for further 
news. 

" The lifeboat's reached her. I see Captain 
Rowley.'' 

" God bless him !" said a hundred voices. 
"He's always there when he's wanted." 

Liz looked at me and smiled, a happy 
wife, though her husband was out in the storm, 
tossing among the breakers, and in imminent 
peril of his life. 

" They're coming back I" said the man with 
the telescope, "and the boat's full. There I 
she's heeled over and gone!" he continued, 
lowering the telescope from his eye. 
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"What ! the boat ?" said fifty voices, and I 
saw a sickly shadow on Mrs. Rowley's face. 

" No, the ship I" said the man, "The boat's 
all right; she'll be here presently, please Grod/' 

How much may hang upon a word I Death 
or life was in those brief sentences. I thanked 
God that it was life. 

The appearance of the lifeboat with a full 
cargo of saved lives was greeted with a thun- 
derous cheer. All had been saved, even to a 
dog. The crew of the lifeboat stepped ashore 
to receive the warm hand-grip of their com- 
rades. I would like to have said to every one 
of them, " Well done, brave fellows, you and 
such as you are the glory of our land." 

Meanwhile the Captain had been pounced 
upon by Liz. What matter that he was wet 
as a water-rat ? and that his garments were 
dripping pools of water where he stood ? she 
kissed his grand old weather-beaten cheeks, 
and then, linking her arm in his, marched him 
off like a conqueror, and quite as proud as one, 
to the Cabin and to breakfast. 

" That sort o' thing sharpens one's appetite, 
Mr Redwood," said the skipper during the re- 
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past, and that's about all he said concerniug 
the noble deed. 

The Captain's weather- wisdom proved cor- 
rect. The wind rapidly lowered, and veered 
as rapidly round, so that a south-west wind 
came on duty in its stead. During that day 
and the next my own peculiar duties, which 
had brought me to Seaborne, took up all my 
time. These, however, have nothing to do 
with my narrative. I may dismiss them by 
saying that the end was answered, and my 
errand successfully performed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"we went to fetch the royal stranger." 

On the following day certain circumstances 
transpired which enable me to give an addi- 
tional completeness to the Captain's story. He 
and I were sauntering along the pier together. 

" Well, Captain/' said I, " Tve never felt 
able to tell you how deeply interested and 
stirred I have been by your strange story. I 
never was so impressed ; I think I may say 
never more benefited by aught that I ever 
heard. I would give much to see the two 
Bonnie Bessies and the happy man who is 
captain of them both. Where do they reside 
when they are at home ?" 

"At the Cabin, to be sure," the Captain 
replied. " Liz would never hear of anything 
else, depend upon it ; neither would I for that 
matter. At present the ' Bonnie Bessie ' is on 
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her return voyage from Melbourne. Captain 
Brocklehurst has his wife with him, so you see 
he keeps both the Bonnie Bessies under his 
eye. The fact is we are unusually anxious to 
see 'em home this time, as we have heard that 
another little eraft has been launched that Dick 
will have to take care of too, though I'm half 
inclined to claim that for myself. They'll be 
here soon now. We did hope they might have 
been with us on Christmas Day, but there, that 
wasn't to be; However, well have another 
Christmas on New- Year's Day to make up for 
it." 

That same afternoon I was walking by 
myself along the quay. I happened to cast 
my eyes on a ship which was just being towed 
into dock. Judge of my delight as I read 
upon her bows, "The Bonnie Bessie ! " Away I 
went after Captain Kowley, and found him in 
the front garden. How he had come to miss 
the first sight of her I can't make out to this 
day. 

Down to the quay we went without saying 
a word to Mrs. Rowley, and soon the fine old 
sailor read the golden legend for himself. 
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^•It.is herl" said he. "Liz 'U go half off 
her head with joy. Ship ahoy J Dick, my 
son 1 What cheer 2 " 

Captain Brocklehurst, ship-shape and sailor- 
like every inch of him, a model tar, I thought, 
greeted his father-in-law with much delight. 

" Hallo 1 " said Captain Rowley, as a baby's 
cry was distinctly heard from somewhere in 
the lower depths. " What's that, Dick ? " 

"That?" said Dick, with a glow on his 
fiunbumt face. " That ? Wky, that's another 
Bonnie Bessie, sir, an' a clipper she is I " 

"I say, Dick, let'« have a look at our 
Bonnie Bessie. But you mustn^t come up to 
the Cabin till I've got things ship-shape. My 
eye ! won't I make Liz put ber best bib an' 
tucker on, and no mistake ! '' 

I was anxious to have a peep at that same 
Bonnie Bessie too. That fair lady, looking as 
handsome as the morning and as bright^ ap- 
peared on the gangway ladd^, and all the 
Captain's heart welled up into his eyes. 

"Bless herT' said he, and soon held his 
darling to his heart. She wanted him to go 
down and see the baby. 
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*'No, no," said Captain Rowley. ** Honour 
to whom honour is due. That's for Liz, an' I 
want to be there to see." 

As soon as we were safely on the quay 
again, the old skipper said— 

" Now, Mr. Redwood, you must come with 
me and see the joke." And straightway he 
strode off like a pedestrian walking for a 
prize. 

He gravely informed Liz that a stranger 
who had been strongly recommended to him 
by the most impressive testimonials had come 
to Seaborne, and certain old acquaintances 
had asked him to treat the stranger kindly for 
their sakes. 

" What do you say, Liz ? Shall we take 
the big- wig in ? He's no small beer, I expect, 
an' I won't ask you if you don't like," he 
said. 

" Oh, you know very well what I shall say, 
Garton. Anybody you bring will be welcome." 

'' Well, then," quoth Garton, " I'll go and 
fetch the stranger. But you must put on 
your best gown, and your best cap, and your 
best lace frilling, and " — 
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" Gracious goodness, Garton ! Is it a mem- 
ber of the Eoyal Family ? ^' said Mrs. Rowley 
with surprise. 

" Yes," said the incorrigible Captain. ** If 
you must know it, royal from toe to crown. 
But you mustn't be nervous.'* 

" Nervous 1 Not I, my dear. If he can 
put up with plain fare and an honest welcome, 
it'll be all right ; if not, he'd better go to the 
Blue Anchor or the Crown." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the Captain. " No, 
no, they shall anchor here.'" And turning to 
me, he said, sotto voce, " She'll look blue if 
they don't." 

When Liz was quite ready, clad in her best, 
and had passed her husband's critical inspec- 
tion, away we went to fetch the royal stranger, 
while Mrs. Rowley wonderingly waited for the 
coming guest. 

In due time the Captain and myself, and 
Dick and Bonnie Bessie, arrived at the door, 
followed by a maid, who carried an animated 
bundle of fur and flannel in her arms. 

Captain Rowley opened the door of the sit- 
ting-room, and revealed my pleasant-faced and 
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motherly hostess sitting in state waiting for 
royalty. In walked the Captain, saying, as he 
laid his hand upon her shoulder — 

" Tm not the stranger 1 " 

In a second or two, as we had pre-arranged, 
I followed him. 

** Nor Mr. Bed wood either ! " said the Cap- 
tain. 

Then Dick Brocklehurst entered, and Liz 
tried to rise. 

** No, nor yet Dick,** said the Captain, hold- 
ing her down in her ehair. 

Then came Bonnie Bessie, and she vxis bonnie, 
and Mrs. Rowley made another and more deter- 
mined effort to rise. 

" No, no, she isn't the stranger either," said 
the Captain, still holding her captive to her 
chair. 

Lastly, there entered a rosy, chubby, crow- 
ing baby, held on high by the maid who stood 
behind it. 

'* There, Liz, lass 1 " said Captain Rowley, 
giving his wife a hearty smack on the lips ; 
" Thbeb, Geanny, that's the stkangbr I " 

He took the baby and put it on her lap. 
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'* Here," said he, " the two Bonnie Bessies 
have just come into port, and they've brought 
you and me, God bless 'em, Bonnie Bessie 
Number Three. Now, dear wife, this happy 
Christmas tide, after stoim and tempest, we 
are all snugly in the harbour. God give us 
grateful hearts, and, as my dear old mother 
used to say — 

" * As we have the mercies, let God have 
the praise ! ' " 



THE END. 
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illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

SPOILT GUY. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth^ illustrated, 28. 6d. 
SCIENCE EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. By Mrs. Boweb. 

Author of " Story of the Beformation." Grown 870. cloth, iUustrated, Is. 

SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. Mathams. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE'S MUSIC; or, My ChHdren and Me. By Mrs. Hobwibeooj:, 

Grown Svo, cloth, illustrated, Ss. 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Totjlmin Smith. 

Grown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, Ss. 

STORY OE OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. By Mrs. Batlt. Author of 

" Ra^ed Homes, and How to Win them." Grown 8vo, cloth, 3si 6d. 

COUNSELS AND THOUGHTS EOR BELIEVERS. By Thomas 

MooB. New and Cheaper Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

STEPPING STONES TO HIGHER THINGS. By Captain Sbtoh 

Ghubchill. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JOYFUL SERVICE: A Sketch of the Life and Work of Emily 

Streatfeild. By her SidTSB. New Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, Is. 

THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY : Its History and Standards. 

With some Account of English Puritanism up to the Meetinffof the Assembly. Beins 
the Baird Lecture for 1882. By the £ev. A. F. Mitchell, D.jD., Professor of EcclesiaiK 
tical Histoid in St. Andrew's University. Grown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE KINGDOM OF ALL-ISRAEL ; Its . History, Literature, and 

Worship. By Jambs Simb. Syo, cloth, 16s. 

THE BOOKS OF JOB, ECCLESIASTES, AND REVELATION, 

Bendered into EuKlish Verse. Also; Solomoit jlsd His Bbide : A Drama from tho 
Song of Sonf?s. By Abthub Malet. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME IN YERSE OF THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL 

HIGHNESS THE LATE PEINCE GONSORT. By the Rev. Paul Johnson, formerij 
ISbector of Overstrand, Norfolk. Small Grown 8to, 2s. 6d. 

THE KNELL OF TIME. By the Author of "Life and Truth.'* 

Post 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

^' A LIFE OF CONSECRATION." Memorials of Mrs. Mart Lbgg», 

By one of her Soxs. Post 8vO, cloth, Sa. 6d. 

FROM CANA TO BETHANY ; or, Gleanings from our Lord's Life on 

Earth. By Rev. Fbbdebick Whitfield, M.A. l6mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

HOLY FOOTPRINTS. By the same. 16mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
EARLY GRAVES ; A Book for the Bereaved. By the Rev. J. R. 

Macduff, D.D. Included in the Volume are Brief Memoirs of Rev. Ghablks A. 
3A.TXS0V, M.A., of tne Oiford and Cambridge Universities' East African Mission ; and of 
Captain W. Gill, R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

WILLIAM LONGE OF WYKEHAM ; or, The Winchester Boy. 

A Story of the Boyhood of William of Wykeham, in Five Scenes and a Prologue^ 
Illustrated with Etchings on Copper, Bv W. A. C. Ch£VALI££, Rector of St. Peter's^ 

Cheesehill, Winchester. 8vo, cloth, 2s. do. 



CHURCH PRAISE : Being the New Arrangement of Psalms and 

Hymns for use in Ohurdies. For various Forms and Prices, see Price List, which may 
be had on application. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT : A Sketch of the Puhlio life of 

the late Archbishop of Canterbury. By A. C. Bicklst. Small crown 8to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOMTLETICAL LIBRARY. By the Rev. Canon Spbnob, MA., 

and the Bey. J. S. Exbll. 'UJl. Vol. I. containing SOO Outline Sermons^ appropriate 
for Adyent, Christmas and New Tear. Demy Syo, 7s. 6d. Vol. II., containing Outline 
Sermons suitable for Epiphany, Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima. Demy 
8yo, 7s. 6d. YoL III., containing Sermons suitable for Lent, Easter, Easter Day, 
Sundays after Easter, Ascension, Whitsun Day. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES: Their Qaims, their 

History, and their Authority. Being the Croall Lecture for 1882. By the Bey. Professor 
Chabtbsib, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE OF MRS. COLIN VALENTINE. By Mrs. Georob Ctjpples. 

Crown 8yo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

THE PRINCE IN THE MIDST. By Miss Nugent. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

GOD'S ANSWERS : The narrative of Miss Annie Macpherson's Work 

at the Home of Industry, Spitalfields. By Hiss Lows Crown 8yo, illustrated, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EVENING STARS. By Mrs. Eveeed Poomi. 32mo, cloth, 9d. 

This yolume is written on the plan intended to haye been carried out by Miss F. B. 
Hayergal, as described in the prerace to '* Morning Stars." 

VISITING TEXT BOOK. By the Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. SmaD 

crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WELLS OP WATER. By Mrs. Simpson, Author of " Steps through 

the Stream,*' &c. Square 16mo, cloth elegant. Is. 

THE LORD'S PURSEBEARERS. By Hesba SiBETToisr. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, is. 6d. 

THE PSALMS OP DAVID, BIBLE VERSION, Pointed for Chanting 

by Sir Hesbbbt Oakbley, Mus. Doc., and adapted by him to appropriate Chants. 
Crown 8yo, cloth. Prices on application. 

THE LIGHT OF THE MORNING. By Miss Aiota Waeneb. 

32mo, cloth extra, lOd. 

DECIMALS PROMISE. By Aeiois Gibebwe. Crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, Ss. 6d. 

EXPELLED. The Story of a Young Gentleman. By Beenabd 

Heldmakk. Crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

HOW THEY DID. By Gbaoe Stebbing. Crown 8vo, cloth, iUus- 

trated, Ss. 

THROUGH SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. By Mrs. Hobnibeook. 

Small crown 8yo, illustrated, 8s. 6d. 

LITTLE BRICKS. By Dablet Dale. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 

8s. 6d. 

BIBLE IMAGES. By the Rev. James Wells, M.A., Author of 

" Bible,£choes." &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated. Ss. 6d. 



ABRAHAM, THE PRIEND OP GOD : A Study from Old Teetament 
History. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. Comprising " The Beatitudes 

of the Kingdom/' "The Laws of the Kingdom/* and " The Relation of the Kingdom to 
the World." By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 

A VOLUME OF FAMILY PRAYERS. By the same. Crown 8vo, 

doth, 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS. By the same. Crown 8vo, doth, 5s, 

THE STORY OF A SHELL. A Romance of the Sea, with some 

sea teachings. A book for boys and girls. By the Rev. J. B. Macdupf, D.D. Small 
4to, cloth, with numeroos Illustrations, 68. 

H0SANNA8 OF THE CHILDREN ; or, a Chime of BeUs from the 

Little Sanctdary. Being Brief Sermons for the Young for ea<^h Sunday in the Year. 
By the Eev. J. R. Macdufp, D.D., Author of *' In Christo," ** Palms of Blim," &c., Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

GLEAMS FROM THE SICK CHAMBER. Memorial Thoughts of 

Consolation and Hope, gathered from the Epistle of St. Peter. (A Book for Sufferers.) 
By the same. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

THE MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. By the same. In one 

vol., 16mo and royal S2mo, cloth. Is. 6d. ; separately, sewed, 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

THE MIND A]SD WORDS OF JESUS. By the same. In one vol., 

16mo and royal 32mo, cloth. Is. 6d. ; separately, sewed, 8d. ; cloth, Is. 

EVENTIDE AT BETHEL; or, The Night Dream of the Desert. An 

Old Testament Chapter inProvidence and Grace. By the same. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d« 

BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN ; or, Christ the light of the Worid. 

A Life of our Lord for the Young. By the same. With 16 Full-^age Illustrations by 
A. RowAK. Post 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. Cheap edition with 12 illustrations, post 4to, 3s. 6d. ; 
also a cheaper edition in paper covers, price Is. 

PALESTINE EXPLORED. With .a View to its Present Natural 

Features, and to the Prevailing Manners, Customs, Bites, and Colloquial Expressions 
of its People, which throw Light on the Figurative Language of the Bible. By the Rev. 
James Nbil, M.A., Author of " Palestine Re-peopled," " Rays from the Realms of 
Nature," &c. Crown Svo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 

LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART. By the Rev. Canon 

Bell, U.D., Author of " Songs in the Twilight. * &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND CHAMBER. By the same. 

Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE INHERITORS OF THE KINGDOM: being Expository Dis- 
courses on St. Matthew v. 1-16. By the Rev. Joseph Dukcait. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE VOLUME. Each containing six 

monthly parts. Very suitable for Clergymen, Ministers, and Lay-Preachers. Demy 
Svo, cloth, 78. 6d. 

LIFE OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, E^C.B. A Biographical 

Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., compiled from unpublished papers, &c. Bv 
the Rev. William Brock, D.D. Cloth boards, Ss. 6d. ; also a cheap edition. Cloth 
limp, is, 6d. 
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LONELY ; NO, NOT LONELY, and other Poems. By Eva Tbayzes 

Bybbbd Poolb, Author of " Erening Stars," &c. 16mo, cloth, l8. tfd. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF A SOLDLER. By the same. 16mo, 

cloth, Is. 6cf. 

THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE : As a Problem of International 

Policy in connection with the Bequirements of Christianity and the Expectations of 
the Jews. By B. Walkeb. Crown 8vo» cloth, fts. 

SCRIPTURE ITSELF THE ILLUSTRATOR. A Manual of Ulus- 

trations, gathered from Scriptural Figures, Phrases, Types, Derivations, Chronology, 
Texts, &o., adapted for the use of Preachers and Teachers. By the Biev. G. S. Bowbs, 
B.A. Small crown 8vo. cloth. Ss. 6d. 

IN PROSPECT OF SUNDAY. Analyses, Arguments, AppUoationg, 

&c. By the Rev. 6. S. Bowbb. Author of " Scripture itself the Illustrator," &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

THE NATURAL ELEMENTS OF REVEALED THEOLOGY: 

Being the Baird Lecture for 1881. By the Bey. GEOsaB lUTHBSOir, D.D., of Innellan. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A WISE DISCRIMINATION THE CHURCH'S NEED. By T. U: 

DuDLBT, D.D., Assistant-Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. The Bohlen Lecture, 
1881. Crown 8vo, doth, 4b. Sd. 

SERMONS AND LECTURES. By the late Rev. James Hamilton, 

D.D., F.L.S., Author of " Life in Earnest." " The Great Biography," &c. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SOLDIERS AND SERVANTS OF CHRIST ; or, Chapters on Church 

History. With Preface by the Bev. F. V. Matheb, M.A.. Vicar of St. Paul's, Clifton, 
and Oiuion of Bristol. Second edition. Crown Sto, cloth, Ss. 

WORK AND PRAYER. The Story of Nehemiah. By the Rev. 

A. M. STMiKOTOir, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SEEKING THE LOST. Incidents and Sketches of Christian Work 

in London. By the Bey. C. J. Whitmojib, Author of ''The Bible in the Workshop." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

A SOLDIER'S EXPERIENCE OF GOD'S LOVE AND OF HIS 

FAITHFULNESS TO HIS WORD. By the late Major C. H. Malav. Crown 8vo, 
revised and cheaper edition, doth Is. 6d. 

OLD COMRADES ; or, Sketches from Life in the British Army. 

With Thoughts on Military Service. By the same. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CONSECRATED LIFE. By the Rev. Ernest Boys, M.A., 

16mo, cloth. Is. 

REST UNTO YOUR SOULS. By the sama 16mo, cloth, 1 s. 
THE SURE FOUNDATION. By the same. 16mo, cloth, Is. 
NEYER SAY DIE : A Talk with Old Friends. By Samttel Gillbspie 

Pbout. 16mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

HURRAH ! A Bible Talk with Soldiers. By the same. 16mo, sewed^ 

6d. ; oloth, dd. 



BUNYAF8 PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. With 40 lUustrations, designed 

by Sir JoHir Gilbbst, and engraved by W. H. Whympbb. Printed on toned paper, 
and handaomely boand in dotfi, Ss. 6d. ; in leatherette, gilt edges, 5s. 

ILLUSTRATIVE TEXTS AND TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. By the 

Bey. J. W. BiJLDSLET, M.A. Xew and enlarged edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE HOLY LAND. Fifty-four Plates 

printed in Colours, drawn and painted after Nature by Hannah Zbllbb, Nazareth. 
With a preface by the B*e7.H. B. Tbistbasi. Canon of Durham, and an Introduction by 
BoWABD ATKiirsoir. Esq., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to. cloth gilt. 2l8. 

Hilars TO HOSPITAL AND SICK ROOM VISITORS. By Mrs. 

Co£lN G. Oajcfbbll. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

ABOUT CRIMINALS. By Mrs, Mebbbith. SmaU crown 8vo. cloth, 

Ss.6d. 

BEAUTIFUL UPON THE MOUNTAINS. Evening Readings for a 

Month. BvMaboabet Stbwabt Simpson, Author of' "Steps through the Stream." 
With two Illustrations. 16mo. cloth extra. Is. 

THOUGHTS. By Mrs. WiGLEr. Small crown 8vo, cloth. Each la. 

THOUGHTS FOB MOTHERS. 

THOUGHTS FOR CHILDREN, 

THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

THOUGHTS FOR SERVANTS. 

THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 

WORKERS AT HOME. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
OUR COFFEE ROOM. By Lady Hope of Camden. With Preface 

by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Abthub Gorroir, R.E., K.C.S I. Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

MORE ABOUT OUR COFFEE ROOM. By Lady Hope of Carriden. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A SUMMER m THE JIFE OF TWO LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Grown 8yo, cloth, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

THE CULTURE OF PLEASURE ; or, The Enjoyment of Life-in its 

Social and Religious Aspects. By the Author of *'The Mirage of Life." Fifth edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STORIES OF THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By 

Mrs. Marshall, Author of "A History of France," " Matthew Frost," Ac. With 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DEWDROPS AND DIAMONDS. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

illustrated, 6s. 

REX AND REGINA. By the same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 6s. 

HEATHER AND HAREBELL. By the same. Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 
A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By the same. Small crown Svo. 

doth. Is. 
A MOTHER. For a Daughter. By Mrs. Umphblbt, Author oj " A 

Child. For a Mother." Small crown Svo. cloth, 28. 

A CHILD. For a Mother. By the same. Small crown Svo, 2b, 
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ROGER WILLOUGHBY ; or, The Days of Benbow. By the late 

W. H. O. KiiTGSTOir, Author of " The Three Lieutenants/' ftc. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 
cloth, 68. 

DORRINCOURT. A Tale for Boys. By B. Heldmato. Crown 8vo, 

doth, illustrated, 6s. 

BOXAXL SCHOOL. By the same. Crown Svo, doth, illustrated, 

3s. 6d. 

THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD. By Anka 

WASirxB. Crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

TIRED CHRISTIANS. By the same. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

THE MELODY OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. By the same. 

Boyal 32nio, cloth, 8d. 

WAYFARING HYMNS, Original and Selected. By the same. 

fioyal SSmo, cloth, 6d. 

THE OTHER SHORE. By the same. Royal 32mo, cloth, Is. 
THE FOURTH WATCH. By the same. Royal 32mo, cloth, lOd. 
WHAT AILETH THEE ? By the same. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



WORKS BY THE REV, J. JACKSON WRAY, 

LIGHT FROM THE OLD LAMP ; or, Homespun HomHies for the 

Crowd. Grown Svo, 6s. 

A NOBLE YINE. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth 

plain, Ss. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

GARTON ROWLEY ; or. Leaves from the Log of a Master Mariner. 

Crown Svo, illustrated, Ss. 6d. 

MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. A Story with more Heroes than One. 

Cloth gilt, 6s. 

PAUL MEGGITT'S DELUSION. With Six full-page Plates. Cloth 

gilt, 3s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF CAPSTAN CABIN. Or, The Children's Hour. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A MAN, EVERY INCH OF HIM ; or, The Story of Frank Ful- 

lerton's School-days. With full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

PETER PENGELLY ; or, True as the Clock, Cloth gilt, 2s. 
NESTLETON MAGNA. A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. Cloth, 

Ss. 6d. ; doth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 
**YOUR INNINGS." A Book for Boys. SmaU crown 8vo, cloth 

limp, Is. 6(1. 

HIS STEPS. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

BKIGHT AND FAIR. A Book for Young Ladies. 16mo, cloth, Is, 

STRONG AND PREE. A Book for Young Men. With a recommen- 

' datory letter by the BiKht Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 16mo, limp cloth, Is.; 
boards. Is. 6d. 

FOLLOW THE LEADER. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

IN SECRET. A Manual of Private Prayer. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. 16mo, cloth, Is. 

DAY BY DAY ; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of Every- 
day Life. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for One Month. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

STEPS ACROSS ; or. Guidance and Help to the Anxious and Doubt- 
ful. A Companion Volume to " Day by Pay." Small crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

HOME SUNDAYS; or. Help and Consolation from the Sanctuary. 

SmaU crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

NOT YOUR OWN; or. Counsels to Young Christians. 16mo. 

cloth. Is. . 

SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement to Young 

Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

EDIE'S LETTER ; or. Talks with the Little Folks. SmaU 4to, 2s. 6d. 
MY SPECTACLES : and What I Saw With Them. Uniform with 

" Not Your Own." 18mo, cloth. Is. 

LITTLE FOXES, and How to Catch Them. 18mo, cloth. Is. 
BENEATH THE CROSS: Counsels, Meditations, and Prayers for 

Communicants. 16mo, cloth. Is. 

THE WRONG TRAIN ; or. Common Mistakes in Religion. Small 

crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

THE HOLY TABLE. A Guide to the Lord's Supper. 64 pp., tinted 

cover, 4d. cloth, 6d. 
NONE BUT JESUS; or, Christ is All from First to Last. 32mo, 

sewed, 4d. ; cloth limp, 6d. 

WELCOME HOME; or, Plain Teachings from the Prodigal Son. 

32mo, cloth, 8d. 

THE HOME OF BETHANY ; or, Christ revealed as the Teacher 

and Comforter of His People. 32mo, sewed, 4d., cloth, 6d. 
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LIST OF WORKS 

BY THE LATE 

FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 



LIFE ECHOES. By the late Franobs Ridlbt HAVEKGix. With 

TveWe Illustrations of AJpine Soeneiy by the Baroness Hbloa yok Gsamm. Small 
4to, cloth gUt. 12s. 

SWISS LETTERS AND ALPINE POEMS. With twelve. iUustra- 

tions of Alpine Sceneiy and Flowers by the Baroness Hbloa yon Gjiamm. Small 4to» 
cloth, extra gilt, lis. 

LIFE CHOEDS; the Earlier and Later Poems 6i the late Fbaitces 

BiDLBY Haybsoal. With 12 Ghromo-LithoRraphs of Alpine Scenery, &c., from 
designs by the Baroness Hblga yon Osamm, in one of which is introduced a Borirait 
of the Author in the ninth year of her age. Small 4to, cloth gilt. 12s. 

LIFE MOSAIC : " The Ministry of Song ** and " Under the Surface," 

in One Vol. With 12 Coloured Illustrations of Alpine Flowers and Swiss Mountain and 
Lake Scen^, from drawings by the Baroness Hbloa yok C&amm. Beautifullv 
printed by Kaufmann, of Lahr-Baden. In crown 4to, with Illustrated Initials, Head- 
pieces, &c., cloth, gilt extra, 12s. 

MORNING STARS ; or, Names of Christ for His Little Ones. Super 

royal 32mo, cloth, 9d. 

MORNING BELLS ; heing Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

Boyal S2mo, sewed. 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 

LITTLE PILLOWS: heing Good Night Thoughts for the Little Ones 

Uniform in size and price. 

BRUEY, A LITTLE WORKER FOR CHRIST. Small crown 8vo 

cloth, Ss. 6d. ; cheap editioii, limp cloth. Is. 6d., sewed. Is. 

THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. A Story for Children. Seventh edition. 

16mo, cloth. Is. 

SONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. Selected from "The Ministry of 

Sonc " and " Under the Surface." With Music by Chaxlbb H. Pubday. Fcap 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, Ss. ; or in paper covers. Is. 6d. 

BEN BRIGHTBOOTS, and other True Stories. Crown 8vo, doth, 

ls.6d. 
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Works by the late F. R. HAYERGAL— coi^tinued. 
ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL aiFTS. 

Comprising the following Seven Books in a neat cloth case, price lOs. The Books ma^ 
be had separately, 16mo, cloth, Is. each. 

KEPT FOR THE MASTER'S USE. 

THE ROYAL INVITATION ; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ. 

MY KING ; or, Daily Thoughts for the King's Children. 

ROYAL COMMANDMENTS ; or. Morning Thoughts for the King'& 
Servants. 

ROYAL BOUNTY ; or, Eyening Thoughts for the King's Guests. 

LOYAL RESPONSES ; or, Daily Melodies for the King's Minstrels. 

STARLIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS; and other Gleams from 
the King's Word. 



UNDER HIS SHADOW. The Last Poems. Super royal 32mo, 

cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

THE MINISTRY OF SONG. Super royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 

l8.6d. 

UNDER THE SURFACE. Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; alsa 

super royal, 32mo, cloth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 



WORKS BY MISS M. V. G. HAYERGAL. 



MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Recently 

published. Grown 8vo, with Steel Portrait, and other Illustrations, cloth, 68. ; also a 
Cheaper Edition, roan, Ss. ; cloth. Is. 6d ; paper covers, 6d. 



PLEASANT FRUITS ; or, Records of the Cottage and the Class. 

Small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE LAST WEEK ; Being a Record of the Last Days of Francea 

Eidley Havergal. S2mo, sewed, 2d. ; cloth. 6d. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 58. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT AND POLISHED: A Tale of City 

Arab Life. 

THE BATTERY AND THE BOILER; or, The Electrical Adven- 

tures of a Telegraph Cable Layer. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH ; or, Pokings rouiid the Pole. 
THE LONELY ISLAND ; or. The Refuge of the Mutineers. 
POST HASTE : A Tale of Her Majesty's Mails. 
IN THE TRACK OP THE TROOPS ; A Tale of Modem War. 
THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE ; A Tale of Peace and War in 

South Africa. 

UNDER THE WAVES; or, Diving in Deep Waters. A Tale. 
RIVERS OF ICE: A Tale Ulustrative of Alpine Adventure and 

Glacier Action. 

THE PIRATE CITY; An Algerine Tale. 

BLACK IVORY ; A Tale of Adventures amdng the Slavers of East 

.Africa. 

THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST ; or, America before Columbus. 

THE IRON HORSE ; or, Life on the Line. A Railway Tale. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

ERLING THE BOLD : A Tale of the Norse Sea Kings. 

THE GOLDEN DREAM : A Tale of the Diggings. 

DEEP DOWN ! A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 

FIGHTING THE FLAMES : A Tale of the London Fire Brigade. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE ; or, The Story of a Great Fight Between Man 

and the Sea. 

THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 

OASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRADER: A Tale of the 

Pacific. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOTS. BT R. M. BALLANTTNE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

TALES OF ADVENTUKE Olif THE SEA. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY FLOOD, FIELD, AND MOUN- 
TAIN. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ; or. Wild Work in Strange Places. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE COAST, 

MY DOGGIE AND L 

THE RED MAN'S REVENGE. 

PHILOSOPHER JACK : A Tale of the Southern Seas. 

SIX MONTHS AT THE CAPE : Letters to Periwinkle from South 

Africa. A Beoord of Personal Experience and Adventure. With twelve Illustrations 
by the Author. A New Edition. 

THE MADMAN AND THE PIRATE, 



THE KITTEN PILGRIMS ; or, Great Battles and Grand Victories. 

Small 4to, paper boards, with numerous illustrations, Ss. 

BATTLES WITH SEA. 16mo, cloth, iUustrated, 2s. 6d. 
THOROGOOD FAMILY. (New Vol. of MiBcellany.) 16mo, cloth, 

illustrated, Is. 



NISBET'S MINIATUKE CHRISTIAN 

CLASSICS. 

Red Line Editions. Cloth, Is. each ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. BOGATZKY'S GOLDEN TREASURY. 

2. KEBLE'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

3. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST (Thomas k Kempis). 

4. THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 

5. BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

Series to be continued. 
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HOHE m SCHOOL SEBES OF JUTEinLE BOOKS. 

With Illostrations. In Small crown, eztxa doth, eaeh Is. 6dL 

AMOS FAYLE ; or, Through the Wilderness into a Wealthy Place. 

By Mrs. Pbossbb. 

RUlSrNINQ AWAY. 

STORIES OF THE LAND WE LIVE IN. By William Loczb. 

A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE HOMES. By the 

Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

THE STORY OF AN OLD POCKET BIBLE, as related by itself. 

By BoBEST Cox, A.M. 

ASHTON COTTAGE ; or. The True Faith. 

MARJORY. By Mrs. Mabshall. 

COURAGE AND COWARDS; or. Who was the Bravest? By the 

Author of " The Maiden of the Iceberg." 

AGATHA LEE'S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. M. R. HieHAM, Author 

of *' The Other House." 

NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. By Mrs. E. 

Pbeittiss. ' 

ALICE L'ESTRANGE'S MOTTO, AND HOW IT GAINED THE 

VICTOEY. ByBABTHuMB. 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH ; or, Susine and Claude of the Val PeHce. 

THE BIRTH OF A CENTURY; or. Eighty Years Ago. By 
Mrs. Mabshall. 

ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAYMAKS. A Tale 

for Girls leavingr School. By Miss C N. BiBDVOBD. 

HELEN HERVETS CHANGE; or, Out of Darkness into Light, 
By Mabia English* 



THE CROWN SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, price One Shilling, cloth. Illustrated. 

THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH. By Lady Dunbothb^ 

MRS. ARNOLD. By Miss Wodehottsb. 

THE STORY OF THE REFORMATION, FOR CHILDREN. By 

Mrs. BowBB. 
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Fcap 8vo>.each Is., cloth. Ulustmted. 

NISBET'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY 

FOB 

YOUNG PEOPLE, 

GENTLEMAN JIM. By Mrs. PBEirasa. 

FRAMILODE HALL. By Mrs. Maeshall. 

A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. By the same. 

THE PRINCE'S BOX; or, The Magic Mirror. By Christina N, 
SiMPsoir. 

URSULA : A Six)ry of the Bohemian Reformation. By M. L. Beeenn. 

OUR LADDIE. By Miss L. J Tomunson. 

YIOLET IN THE SHADE. By Mrs. Marshall. 

LIGHT ON THE ULY. By the game. 

A ROSE WITHOUT THORNS. By the same. 

DOLLY'S CHARGE. By Miss Bbateicb Marshall. 

THE MOUNTAIN MILL. By H. C. Coape. 

FAN'S BROTHER. By Miss Beatrice Marshall. 

THE MAITLANDS' MONEY-BOX. By Lady Dtobotnb. 



CABINET SERIES. 

Price 2s. 6d. 



1. MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER ; or, Little Snowdrop's Mission. 

By Ehka Mabshall. 

2. THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tale. By the Author of « Mary 

Powell " ^ 

3. THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Ellen 

Baslee. 

4. A YEAR WITH THE EVERARDS. By the Hon. Mrs. 

Olipposd-Butlbs. 

5. STELLA FONT ABBEY; or, Nothing New. By EidiA Marshall. 
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CABINET SERIES— continued. 

6. RONALD DUNBEATH ; or, The Treasure in the Cave. 

7. A SinraEAM'S INFLUENCE ; or, Eight Years After. By the 

Hon. Hn. Clittoiid-Butlbb. 

8. A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the sama 

9. ESTHER'S JOURNAL : or, A Tale of Swiss Pension Life. By 

a Resideitt. With a Preface by Miss Whatblst. 

10. EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or. Chronicles of the Woods and Shores. 

By the Author of **The Story of Wandering Willie." 

11. THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de 

PBBSSEirsi. By Obichtov Oahpbell. 



THE GOLDEN LADDER SEBIES. 

A Series of Entertaining Books for the Young, principally hy 
of •* The Wide Wide World," &c. Crown 8vo, doth, iUustrated, 



the Author 
price 38. 6d. 



THE EIOHTEENPENNY SERIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS, 

Suitahle for Prizes and Gift Books for Young People. 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated. 



THE SHILLING SEBIES OF JUVENILE BOOKS- 

16mo, cloth, illustrated. 



BALLANTTNE'S B07S' LIBBAB7 OB MIS0ELLAN7. 

A Series of Seventeen Books. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth. Is. each ; or the 
set in a neat cloth hox, price 18s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of J. N, and CoJs hoohs, giving a full list of the above 
series, may he had gratis on application. 



LONDON: J. NISBET AND CO., 21, BERNEES STREET. 
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